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Tue military situation of the United States on the opening of 
spring, 1864, indicated preparation for campaigns and operations 
heretofore unexampled during the progress of the war. For 
weeks previous to the month of May, all the railways and 
water-courses in the loyal States were crowded with soldiers re- 
turning to their respective regiments, and with new recruits 
hastening to the front, to bear a hand in the impending conflict, 
Transports laden with enormous quantities of ordnance stores 
and supplies, for a while literally monopolized all the thorough- 
fares of trade and travel, and evidently the then coming mili- 
tary operations were designed to test the power and resources 
of the Confederacy to the utmost extent. 

Grant had been made lieutenant-general, and put in command 
of all the armies of the United States. Never before in Amer- 
ica had a general been put in command of armies so large, and 
operating over territory of such vast extent. His armies dotted 
the continent from the Potomac to the Rio Grande, and thence 
around and along the sea-coast, and back to the Chesapeake. 
His lines might have been traced by the smoke of camp-fires 
along the rivers, through the valleys, on the hill-tops, over the 
mountains, across the plains, and around the coast, throughout 
a zigzag journey of five thousand miles. 
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Nor had the Navy Department been idle. Small and almost 
powerless at the beginning of the war, our Navy had now be- 
come a powerful co-operating force, and could already point 
with just pride to achievements scarcely less valuable and glo- 
rious than the work done by the Army. And at the time Grant 
and Sherman were ready to start on their great parallel 
campaigns— May 1, 1864—not less than six hundred vessels of 
war hung like an electric cloud, and flashed their signal-lights 
along twenty-five hundred miles of rebel coast; four thousand 
heavy guns were in readiness to thunder at rebel defences; and 
while, throughout the vast circuit of the Army of the United 
States, revei//é and roll-call vexed the sun in his morning walk 
across the continent, fifty thousand seamen, on ship-board, an- 
swered “ay,” and ready for duty. 

By the 1st of May the plans of the Lieutenant-general began 
to develop. Grant, himself, proposed to strike at’ Richmond, 
the head of the Confederacy, and at Lee’s army, the visor that 
had so effectually protected it, while Sherman was to pierce its 
heart and destroy its vitals. It was left to the Navy to paralyze 


its Briarean arms and break its ribs. 

The two great. campaigns were parallel and concurrent, but 
not strictly co-operative. Grant’s point @appui was on the 
Rapidan, while Sherman’s was at Chattanooga in Tennessee. 
The Alleghany Mountains separated them, and a thousand 
miles of distance intervened, so that after the start, frequent 
communication was impossible. Sherman could only reach 
Atlanta, his objective point, by a single line of railway, across 
a wild and mountainous country, and each day’s march would 


only put him so much farther into the wilderness. Grant could 
change his base at pleasure as he advanced, and according to 
circumstances, with water communication, and transports within 
hailing distance, and no danger from lack of subsistence or mu- 
nitions of war. Sherman would have to drive the enemy back, 
recover and repair the railroad, and then protect it or perish. 
Sherman’s troops were composed of men chiefly from the North- 
west,—men who had spent their youth in subduing the forest, 
inured to none and toil; active, intelligent, brave, and withal 
happy in the recollection of victories won in previous campaigns. 
Grant had what was left of that brave old Army of the Potomac 
that had fought under McClellan, McDowell, Pope, Burnside, 
Hooker, and Meade, against the best troops of the South, and 
against the best generals of the Confederacy—an army worthy 
of everlasting remembrance for its sufferings, patience, courage 
and perseverance, not less than for victories won at Antietam 
and Gettysburg. The balance of his command was composed, 
chiefly, of-new recruits and colored troops. 

Sherman had estimated the force required to reach and cap- 
ture Atlanta at. one hundred thousand men and two hundred 
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and fifty pieces of artillery; he started with ninety-eight thou- 
sand seven hundred and ninety-seven men and two hundred and 
fifty-four guns. This force was divided as follows :—Army of 
the Cumberland, Major-General Thomas, sixty thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-three men, one hundred and thirty guns ; 
Army of the Tennessee, Major-General McPherson, twenty-four 
thousand four hundred and sixty-five men, ninety-six guns; Ar- 
my of the Ohio, Major-General Schofield, thirteen thousand five 
hundred and fifty-nine men, twenty-eight guns. Sherman’s in- 
tention was to make these proportions fifty thousand, thirty-five 
thousand, and fifteen thousand, but that wretched fiasco known 
as the Red River Expedition’ kept back some of McPherson’s 
troops, and, besides ruining itself, did as much as possible to- 
wards impeding Sherman. However, it will be seen he was 
promptly furnished within twelve hundred ‘of the number he 
asked for. 

By the 1st of May, Sherman had made all things ready. 
Few persons except his admiring army, and the careful student 
of ‘military history, will ever appreciate the remarkable skill 
which Sherman had exhibited in selecting and mobilizing his 
forces; in providing his transportation; in guarding by many 
devices his lines of communication ; in disposing and strength- 
ening his Hrs pom and garrisons over that immense stretch of 
country which lay far to the rear under his care, and the suc- 
cessful invasion of which would not only have brought incon- 
ceivable loss and chagrin to our cause, but might, perhaps, have 
checked and ruined his campaign. As in the East it was need- 
ful to so dispose of the troops that no flank attack on Maryland 
could be made, and no offensive return by Lee, as he was forced 
slowly back to Richmond, so it was Sherman’s task to guard 
his flanks and rear from Forrest’s Cavalry, the strongest and best 
body of that arm in the Confederate service, and led by a most 
daring and indefatigable officer. But the Richmond campaign 
had the simplest possible task in this respect—the mere sealing 
of one single defile between mountain teed, the closing of the 
Shenandoah Valley by a respectable army of occupation. Sher- 
man had hundreds of miles over which to stretch his scanty 
chain of outposts, and to depend on skill in disposition to make 
up for the wide stretch of country in which he played his 

gantic game. In the actual. result, while Early raided once 
through the length and breadth of Maryland, defeating and 
driving our troops back into the very breastworks of Baltimore 
and Washington ; while a second time he marched into the 
heart of Pennsylvania, burning our towns and exacting forced 
contributions; while yet a third time he crossed the Potomac 
with his cavalry, and pillaged and preyed again on Maryland— 
Sherman kept his vast tract of country in his own control, and 
every attempt on the part of the enemy to destroy his com- 
munications resulted in his own disaster. 
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On the 6th of May, Thomas lay at Ringgold, McPherson at 
Gordon’s Mill, on the Chickamauga, and Schofield at Red Clay, 
on the Georgia line. The Confederate General Johnston was 
in and about Dalton, sixty thousand strong—fifty thousand 
infantry in the three corps of Hardee, Hood, and Polk, all able 
men, and ten thousand cavalry under Wheeler. The latter force 
exceeded ours. 

Whoever is familiar with the country in Northern Georgia, 
knows that to have driven an army like Johnston’s directly 
back from Dalton to Atlanta, by an attack in front on his posi- 
tions, would have been a sheer impossibility. But Sherman 
ascertained that fact very soon, and did not resort to doubtful 
experiment to prove it to others. He had arranged at the out- 
set a series of movements which, being successful, gave him the 
title of the “ great flanker.” 

McPherson’s army was at once moved from Gordon’s Mill, b 
a — and circuitous march of thirty to forty miles, throug 
Snake Creek Gap, to Resaca, a point eighteen miles below Dal- 
ton, on the Western and Atlanta Railroad, and, of course, on 
the enemy’s left flank and rear. Meanwhile, on the 7th of 
May, Thomas marched directly from Ringgold, seized the 
strong — at Tunnel Hill, driving the enemy’s cavalry 
before him, and confronted his position at Dalton. This latter 
point was covered by the Great Rocky Face Ridge, cloven by 
the narrow Buzzard Roost Gap, through which the railroad 
runs. This gap was well stocked with abattis, was artificially 
flooded by the waters of a creek, and swept from end to end 
by batteries posted on the spurs on either side, and from a 
commanding ridge at the farther end. Of course, it was 
out of the question to carry it. But Thomas made a strong 
feint against the gap, while Schofield moved down on Dal- 
ton from Cleveland, about thirty miles northeast from Chat- 
tanooga. Om the 9th, Thomas renewed his attack so vigor- 
ously, that Veicht’s Division of Howard’s (Fourth) Corps, in 
the eames of Sherman’s official report (for of this we must 
now begin to make use), “carried the ridge, and turning south 
towards Dalton, found the crest too narrow, and too well pro- 
tected by rock epaulements, to enable him to reach the gorge, or 
pass.” Geary’s Division of Hooker’s Twentieth Corps, also, 
remarkably distinguished itself by its bold push for the rocky 
summit. In a word, so well was the whole demonstration car- 
ried out, that McPherson was able to reach within a mile of 
Resaca, finding only a picket force to oppose him. On the 8th, 
he reached Snake Oreek Gap, completely surprising a brigade 
of cavalry which was coming to watch and hold it. Sherman’s 
instructions to him had been, to either carry Resaca or to break 
up the railroad at some point below Dalton, by a bold attack, 
and then to fall back toa strong defensive point near Snake 
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Creek, and stand ready to fall upon the enemy’s flank when he 
retreated, “ as” (says Sherman) “ I judged he would.” 

But McPherson found that the wily enemy had taken care to 
make Resaca too strong for his assault, and there was no cross- 
road leading rapidly to the railroad. He, therefore, fell back 
on Snake Creek Gap. 

On the 10th, therefore, Sherman sent Hooker’s Corps of 
Thomas’s army over to McPherson’s support; followed it by 
Palmer’s (Fourteenth), and then by all of Schofield’s army. 
Howard’s Corps alone was left to amuse Johnston in front, 
all the rest of the army being in motion, next day, on Snake 
Creek Gap and Resaca. McPherson had already led off once 
more against this latter point, preceded by Kilpatrick’s Cav- 
alry, which drove the enemy from a cross-road two miles this 
side of Resaca, after a sharp skirmish. Thanks to the dense 
forests, and the inconceivably rough and impracticable nature of 
the intervening country, which made the forced march of our 
gallant troops painful and slow; and thanks to the prudence and 
skill of Johnston, in preparing good roads for himself from Dal- 
ton to Resaca, in anticipation of emergency, the enemy was 
able to reach Resaca before us, in spite of all our efforts. But 
Sherman’s bold and handsome movement brought the enemy 
down from his stronghold at Dalton, and Howard entered that 
town and pressed his rear. In this way, eighteen miles of the 
railroad line, to be carried, were already gained. Our losses at 
Rocky Face Ridge were rather less than one thousand killed 
and wounded, chiefly sustained by the Divisions of Geary, 
Wood, and Newton. The enemy’s loss was less than our own. 

On the 12th and 13th of May, our army, as has been said, 
deployed through Snake Creek Gap, Kilpatrick’s advance skir- 
mishing with the enemy, as did also the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Corps of Infantry at Resaca, on the 14th. Sherman found his 
opponent admirably posted. Without an instant’s delay, he 
pontooned the Oostanaula, which the railroad passes at this 
point, and dispatched Sweeney’s Division of the Sixteenth 
Corps to cross and threaten Calhoun, and Garrard’s Cavalry 
Division to break the railroad between Calhoun and Kingston. 
There was heavy fighting in front of Resaca on the same day ; 
but on the next—the 15th—the whole army attacked in front, 
with McPherson on the right, Thomas in the centre, and Scho- 
field on the left, Howard connecting on the extreme left. 
Johnston’s veteran army was in position, with Hood on the 
right, Hardee in the centre, and Polk on the left. On the 
14th, there was no advantage gained by us; our left centre and 
left were chiefly engaged, and at one time were so closely press- 
ed that Hooker’s Carve was sent across from the right centre, 
our troops then succeeded in checking the enemy’s attack. But. 
the right took advantage of this movement to secure some im- 
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ortant heights in its front. On the 15th, the tables were turned. 
Bace's Corps,with Butterfield’s Division in front, supported by 
those of Geary and Williams, carried by assault one of the ene- 
my’s strongest positions in their front, capturing four fine guns 
and many prisoners. That night Johnston escaped across the 
Oostanaula to Calhoun, burning the railroad bridge behind him. 
Our loss in the series of engagements known as the battle of Resaca 
was about five thousand, not a few of which being only slightly 
wounded, afterwards returned to duty. McLean’s Division of 
the Twenty-third Corps suffered severely on the 14th. The enemy 
lost probably half as many as we in killed and wounded, and left in 
our hands nearly a thousand prisoners, eight guns, and many stores. 

After the victory at Resaca, the whole army pressed on 
in rapid pursuit—now directly, now by circuitous routes, now 
pontooning, now struggling over bad roads, and always moving 
as skilfully, and by as many different roads, as possible. Sher- 
man, directing all with an eagle eye, already on the 17th, had 
thrown J. C. Davis’s Division of the Fourteenth Corps out to 
Rome, which it occupied, securing its forts, eight or ten heavy 
guns, seven fine mills and foundries. 

On the 17th, there was a sharp artillery engagement at 
Adairsville, just below Calhoun, by Newton’s Division in our 
advance. But the enemy continued to retreat, and, on the 
18th, after some heavy skirmishing by the Twentieth and Twen- 


ty-third vee. Kingston fell into our hands; and here Sherman 


gore his gallant troops a few days of much-needed rest, busy 
imself, meanwhile, in hurrying forward supplies for the future, 
and in re-establishing railroad and telegraphic communication 
with Chattanooga, which he did with surprising dispatch. 

On the 23d of May, Sherman, leaving garrisons at Rome 
and Kingston, started, with twenty days’ rations in his wagons, 
for Dallas. His object was to flank Allatoona, which was 
too strong to be carried in front. His troops covered many 
different roads, and were pushed along with boldness, skill, and 
celerity, although the country was very rugged, mountainous, 
and densely wooded, with few and obscure roads, Thomas’s 
advance, on the 14th, had sharp skirmishing with the enemy’s 
cavalry at Burnt Hickory, and, on the 25th, another skirmish 
at Pumpkin-Vine Creek, from which Hooker’s Corps dislodged 
them. This latter skirmish at length led to a general engage- 
ment by Geary’s Division of Hooker’s Corps, and, finally, the 
whole of Hooker’s Corps, who, near Dallas, came upon the 
enemy’s line of battle. The main struggle, which was very 
severe, occurred near New-Hope Church, at the junction of the 
Ackworth, Marietta, and Dallas Roads. This.junction Sherman 
ordered Hooker to seize, and the latter drove the enemy rapidly 
towards it, but a stormy and dark night fell before the con- 
quest was achieved. 
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Three days were now employed in developing our line at 
this new position, which the enemy had handsomely intrenched 
in front of the Dallas and Marietta Roads. There was 
constant skirmishing, besides many reconnoissances, as leads 
to severe engagements. On the 28th, Johnston made a bold 
and daring assault on McPherson, just as the latter was closin 
on Thomas’s army. But McPherson had thrown up goo 
breastworks, and, after a long and gallant assault, the enemy was 
repulsed with most fearful slaughter—twenty-five hundred killed 
and wounded, besides three hundred other prisoners, were leftin our 
hands, and the enemy’s loss was over three thousand. McPherson’s 
was certainly not one-third as great. During four days of heavy 
and constant fighting, Sherman had been extending his lines to 
the left, with the intention of enveloping the enemy’s right, 
and occupying all the roads leading back to Allatoona and 
Ackworth. After the bloody battle at Dallas on the 28th, 
Sherman paused a few days to mislead the enemy as to his in- 
tentions, and then again pushed McPherson down on the left. 
This move was effected with ease and safety on the 1st of June, 
and meanwhile the cavalry seized and held Allatoona and Alla- 
toona Pass. Johnston abandoned his stronghold at New-Hope 
Church, and, on the 4th, fell back to Kenesaw Mountain. Sher- 
man at once in person examined carefully Allatoona Pass, and 
decided that it was the exact spot for his secondary base, for he 
had foreseen the necessity of such a base in this yegion. He at 
once gave detailed instructions for its defence and garrison; had 
the railroad built behind him; and, on the 9th, full and excellent 
supplies were discharged inside his camps by rail from Chatta- 
nooga. 

Two divisions of Blair’s Seventeenth Corps and Long’s 
Cavalry now came up. On the 9th of June “forward” was 

ain sounded from our bugles. Our army moved towards 

enesaw; and as at this point occurred the only repulse in 
Sherman’s matchless campaign, and the only point in which 
criticism might expect matter for any thing but instruction and 
admiration, it is but fair to use the precise language of Sherman 
himself in its description, It will be seen that his report fur- 
nishes perfect and happy explanation of our solitary check at 
that point. 


“On the 9th of June, our communications in the rear being secure and supplies 
ample, we moved forward to Big Shanty. 

“Kenesaw, the bold and striking Twin Mountain, lay before us, with a high range 
of chestnut hills trending off to the northeast, terminating to our view in another 
peak called Brushy Mountain. To our right was the smaller hil, called Pine Moun- 
tain, and beyond it,in the distance, Lost Mountain. All these, though links in a 
continuous chain, present a sharp, conical appearance, prominent in the vast land- 
scape that presents itself from any of the hills that abound in that region. Kene- 
saw, Pine Mountain, and Lost Mountain, form a triangle—Pine Mountain the apex, 
and Kenesaw and Lost Mountain the base, covering perfectly the town of Marietta 
and the railroad back to the Chattahoochie. On each of these peaks the enemy 
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had his signal stations. The summits were covered with batteries, and the spurs 
were alive with men, busy in felling trees, digging pits, and preparing for the grand 
struggle impending. 

“The scene was enchanting, too beautiful to be disturbed by the harsh clamors of 
war, but the Chattahoochie lay beyond, and I had to reach it. On approaching 
close to the enemy, I found him occupying a line full two miles long, more than he 
could hold with his force. General McPherson was ordered to move toward Mari- 
etta, his right on the railroad ; General Thomas on Kenesaw and Pine Mountain, and 
General Schofield off toward Lost Mountain: General Garrard’s cavalry on the left, 
General Stoneman’s on the right; and General McCook looking to our rear and 
communications. Our dépdt was at Big Shanty. 

“By the 11th of June our lines were close up, and we made dispositions to 
break the line between Kenesaw and Pine Mountains. General Hooker was on its 
right and front, General Howard on its left and front, and General Palmer between 
it and the railroad. During a sharp cannonading from General Howard’s right or 
General Hooker’s left, General Polk was killed on the 14th, and on the morn- 
ing of the 15th Pine Mountain was found abandoned by the enemy. Generals 
Thomas and Schofield advanced, and found him again strongly intrenched along 
the line of rugged hills connecting Kenesaw and Lost Mountain. At the same time 
General McPherson advanced his line, gaining substantial advantage on the left. 
Pushing our operations on the centre as vigorously as the nature of the ground 
would permit, I had again ordered an assault on the centre, when, on the 17th, 
the enemy abandoned Lost Mountain, and the long line of admirable breast- 
works connecting it with Kenesaw. We continued to press at all points, skirmish- 
ing in dense forests of timber and across most difficult ravines, until we found him 
again strongly posted and intrenched, with Kenesaw as his salient, his right wing 
thrown back to cover Marietta, and his left behind Nose’s Creek, covering his rail- 
road back to the Chattahoochie. This enabled him to contract his lines, and 
strengthen them accordingly. 

“From Kenesaw he could look down upon our camps, and observe every move- 
ment, and his batteries thundered away, but did us little harm, on account of the 
extreme height, the shot and shell passing harmlessly over our heads as we lay 
close up against his mountain town. 

“During our operations about Kenesaw the weather was villanbusly bad, and the 
rain fell almost continuously for three weeks, rendering our narrow wooded roads 
mere mud gulleys, so that a general movement would have been impossible; but 
our men daily worked closer and closer to their intrenched foe, and kept up an 
incessant picket firing galling to him. Every opportunity was taken to advance our 
general lines closer and closer to the enemy. 

“General McPherson watching the enemy on Kenesaw and working his left for- 
ward; General Thomas swinging, as it were, on a grand left wheel, his left on Ken- 
esaw connecting with General McPherson; and General Schofield all the time work- 
ing to the south and east, along the old Sandtown Road. On the twenty-second, 
General Hooker had advanced his line, with General Schofield on his right; the 
enemy—Hood’s Corps, with detachments from the others—suddenly sallied and 
attacked. The blow fell mostly on General Williams’s Division of General Hooker’s 
Corps, and a brigade of General Hascal’s Division of General Schofield’s army. 

“The ground was comparatively open, and the enemy drove in our skirmish 
lines; an advance regiment of General Schofield was sent out purposely to hold 
him in check until some preparations could be completed for his reception; and 
when he reached our line of battle he received a terrible repulse, leaving his dead, 
‘wounded, and many prisoners in our hands. [In his dispatch of the same even- 
ing, Sherman said the euemy’s loss was ‘not less than seven hundred or eight 
hundred men.’ Two hundred killed were left on Whittaker’s front.] This is known 
as the affair of the ‘Kulp House.’ Although inviting the enemy at all times to 
commit such mistakes, I could not hope for him to repeat them after the exam- 
ples of Dallas and ‘Kulp House,’ and upon studying the ground I had no alter- 
native in my turn but to assault his lines or turn his position. Either course had 
its difficulties and dangers; and I perceived that the enemy and our own officers 
had settled down into a conviction that I would not assault fortified lines. 

“All looked to me to ‘outflank.’ An army, to be efficient, must not settle down 
to one single mode of offence, but must be prepared to execute any plan which 
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promises success. I waited, therefore, for the moral effect to make a successful 
assault against the enemy behind his breastworks, and resolved to attempt it at that 
point where success would give the largest fruits of victory. The general point 
selected was the left centre; because, if I could thrust a strong head of column 
through at that point by pushing it boldly and rapidly two and one-half miles, it 
would reach the railroad below Marietta, cut off the enemy’s right and centre from 
its line of retreat, and then, by turning on either part, it could be overwhelmed 
and destroyed. Therefore, on the 24th of June, I ordered that an assault 
should be made at two points south of Kenesaw on the 27th, giving three 
days’ notice for preparation and reconnoissance : one to be made near Little 
Kenesaw by General McPherson’s troops, and the other about a mile further south 
by General Thomas’s troops. The hour was fixed, and all the details given in 
Field Orders, No. 28, of the 24th of June. On the 27th of June the two assaults 
were made, at the time and in the manner prescribed, and both failed, costing us 
many valuable lives, among them those of Generals Harker and McCook, Colonel 
Rice, and others badly wounded; our aggregate loss being near three thousand, 
while we inflicted comparatively little loss to the enemy, who lay behind his 
well-formed breastworks. Failure as it was, and for which I assume the entire 
responsibility, I yet claim it produced good fruits, as it demonstrated to General 
Johnston that I would assault, and that boldly; and we also gained and held 
ground so close to the enemy’s parapets that he could not show a head above 


them.” 

. Sherman instantly, cn the failure of the Kenesaw assault, 
again resorted to skilful mancuvring. McPherson’s whole 
army was thrown rapidly to the Chattahoochie on the 2d of 
July, “and the effect was instantaneous.” The enemy fell back 
from his position, and Sherman in person entered Marietta next 
morning just as the enemy’s cavalry were leaving it. He at 
once gathered up his columns to hurl them against Johnston’s 
flank and rear, and to catch him in the confusion of crossing the 
Chattahoochie; but Johnston had foreseen and provided against 
all this, and had covered his movement well. “On the 4th 
and 5th still another movement forward and in flank, after 
lively skirmishing, drove the enemy across the Chattahoochie.” 
On the 7th, Schofield effected a strong and commanding lodg- 
ment on the east bank of the river, surprising the guard, cap- 
turing a gun, and laying a good pontoon and a trestle-bridge. 
By the 9th, after a skilful handling of troops, three good points 
for passing the river, above the enemy’s strong tete-du-pont 
had been secured, and there remained nothing for the latter but 
to abandon the last of his splendid defensive positions, and leave 
Sherman the undisputable master of the Chattahoochie. 
“This,” says Sherman, “was one, if not the chief object of 
the campaign.” Atlanta, however, lay but eight miles distant, 
and he resolved to capture it. First, however, he gave a little 
rest to his gallant troops. ‘“ But in anticipation of this con- 
tingency,” says Sherman, “I had collected a well-appointed 
force ot cavalry, about two thousand strong, at Decatur, Ala- 
bama, with orders on receiving notice by telegraph to push 
rapidly south,” and break the railroad at Opelika,—a movement 
which would cut off all Johnston’s supvlies. The telegraphic 
notice was given, and Sherman’s specific instructions were ful- 


filled to the very letter by Rousseau and his cavalry, who whipped 
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Clanton, and broke up thirty miles of road around Opelika, and 
thence reached Marietta with a loss of only thirty men, his raid 
occupying from the 10th to the 22d. On the 7th, it should be 
added, Garrard’s Cavalry had occupied Roswell, and burnt the 
factories long used by the enemy for clothing his troops. Sher- 
man, in describing this affair with his inimitable terseness and 
vigor, takes occasion, as usual in his writings, to condense a 
volume of martial law into one sentence. “Over one of the 
woollen factories the nominal owner displayed the French flag, 
which was not respected, of course. A neutral surely is no 
better than one of our own citizens, and we do not permit our 
own citizens to fabricate clothes for hostile uses.” 

On the 17th day of July, the grand army moved forward, and 
formed lines on the Peach-tree Road. On the 18th and 19th, 
McPherson and Schofield swung upon the Augusta Road at and 
near Decatur, and broke it up effectually, and Thomas crossed 
Peach Tree Creek in force by numerous bridges, directly in face 
of the enemy’s intrenched lines. Heavy fighting occurred on 
all these days. But on the afternoon of the 20th, while our 
new lines were forming, the enemy made a fearful assault. It 
was an attempt to employ the tactics which so often, and 
with such extraordinary success, were played by Mahone and 
other officers in Lee’s army during the present Virginia cam- 
paign—a sudden and desperate rush at a gap in our lines while 
forming Hooker’s Corps. Newton’s Division of Howard’s 
Corps, and Johnson’s of Palmer’s, got the shock of Hood’s 
whole army: for it was Hood who now commanded the enemy, 
Johnston being relieved during Sherman’s pause at the river. 
Newton and Johnston very hastily intrenched; but Hooker’s 
Corps was entirely uncovered. The gallant old corps stood its 
ground in its customary style, and after a terrible battle, drove 
the enemy back to his intrenchments. The enemy lost, as 
General Thomas officially reported, at least five thousand men, 
while our less was only seventeen hundred and thirty-three, 
falling almost entirely upon Hooker’s Corps. The enemy left 
on the field (besides three hundred dead bodies he carried away), 
five hundred and sixty-three dead bodies, buried by our troops ; 
»about one thousand severely wounded ; seven stands of colors, 
and many prisoners. These are official counts. On the 22d, 
such was the effect of the tremendous affair of the 20th, Hood 
broke away from his entire admirable line of defence to his 
final, interior position of long finished redoubts, with water 
between them, and chevaua de frise thrown down everywhere 
in front. 

It will be remembered that, while Thomas pushed for- 
ward in front, so to speak, against Atlanta, McPherson and 
Schofield were drawing their forces down the railroad from 
Decatur, and all were now converging towards the fated city: 
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On the 22d; Hood made one more desperate plunge to extri- 
cate himself from the toils of his terrible antagonist. Put- 
ting force enough over in his intrenchments to hold them, 
he massed all the rest of his army against our left, and threw 
his troops forward in a tremendous attack. At first a part of 
our lines gave way—for McPherson’s lines were not wholly 
formed—and for a time the issue was doubtful. Six fearful 
assaults were made on the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth 
Corps; but when night fell, after one of the bloodiest, hottest, 
and most skilfully conducted battles of the war, victory remained 
on our banners. The field of battle was ours, and many of the 
enemy’s dead and wounded, and one thousand and seventeen 
unhurt prisoners, fell into our hands. General Logan officially 
computed the enemy’s dead at three thousand two hundred and 
forty, of which number no less than two thousand two hundred, 
by actual count, were buried by our troops. It was generally 
admitted that the average number of wounded could not make 
the loss of the enemy less than twelve thousand. In character- 
istic style, Sherman computes it at “‘ full eight thousand.” Our 
_ own total loss, by official count, was seventeen hundred and 
twenty-two. In this battle we captured also eighteen stand of 
colors, and five thousand stand of arms. 

It was here that Major-General James B. McPherson fell, an 
event that sent sorrow to the heart of the nation. He was not 
only a good officer but a good man ; was not only greatly admired 
by his officers and men, but loved by all who knew him. Noble 
in all his impulses, pure in all his relations, true to the integrity 
of his country, able in council, and great as a military chieftain, 
his fall was a sad calamity to our cause and country. When 
the fact of his death was communicated.to General Sherman he 
was affected to tears. No one knew him better or appreciated 
him more than he. His remains now repose in his native Ohio, 
and his memory lives in the hearts of his grateful countrymen ; 
and here we pause at his new-made grave to repeat those beauti- 
ful lines of Collins, as a most fitting apostrophe to the memory 
of the noble soldier and Christian gentleman :— 


“ How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


“ By fairy hands their knell is rung; 

* By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless.the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair, 
And dwell a weeping hermit there!” 


The next day Garrard returned from his cavalry raid on the 
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Augusta Road. He had started on the 21st for Covington, forty- 
two miles east from Atlanta, and in that region had destroyed 
two bridges, several depdéts and storehouses, a train of cars, and 
two thousand bales of cotton, broken the railroad, and captured 
two hundred prisoners and many good horses, and lost but two 
men. 

It now only remained to break the Macon Road. For this 
a See Stoneman was sent with five thousand cavalry, and 

cOook with four thousand men, to meet on the railroad near 
Lovejoy’s, and to tear it up, and also to attack and drive Wheeler ; 
and, if all things proved favorable, to push on and recover our 
suffering prisoners, then not far beyond. But Stoneman did not 
go to Lovejoy’s. He tore up much of the railroad, destroyed many 
bridges, cars, locomotives, and stores, and got down in front of 
Macon ; but he did not perform. the exact task required of him, 
and on his retreat was hemmed in by Iverson, and was himself 
captured, together with one thousand of his men, and two guns, 
besides losing many in killed and wounded. McCook, meanwhile, 
burned. the dépot at Lovejoy’s, and also five hundred wagons, 
killed eight hundred mules, and tore up the road until surrounded 
by a heavy force of infantry and cavalry, when he handsomely cut 
his way out, losing about five hundred men as prisoners, and 
among them the able Colonel Harrison. Stoneman’s failure to 
reach Lovejoy’s was the cause of McCook’s retreat. “On the 
whole,” says Sherman, with his characteristic love of truth ‘ the 
cavalry raid is not deemed a success ;” and this terse remark tells 
the whole story. Sherman is not apt to praise in doubtful 
cases. 

Simultaneously with his cavalry raids, Sherman undertook to 
extend his right flank, so as to get it upon the railroad at East 
Point.. The army of the Tennessee, now under Howard, begun 
the movement on the night of July 26th. By the 28th, the line 
was well formed. About noon of that day, Hood threw his army 
once more against ours in the third and last of his series of terrific 
assaults. “The enemy,” says Sherman, “had come out of 
Atlanta by the Bell’s Ferry Road, and formed his masses in the 
open fields, behind a swell of ground, and after the artillery 
firing I have described, advanced in parallel lines directly against 
the Fifteenth Corps, expecting to catch that flank in air. His 
advance was magnificent, but founded on an error that cost him 
sadly ; for our men coolly and deliberately cut down his men, and, 
spite of the efforts of the rebel officers, his ranks broke and fled. 

ut they were rallied again and again, as often as six times at some 
points, and a few of the rebel officers and men reached our lines 
of rail-piles only to be killed or hauled over as prisoners. These 
assaults occurred from noon until about four p.m., when the enemy 
disappeared, leaving his dead and wounded in our hands.” 

In this affair the enemy’s loss is estimated at six thousand, 
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and our own at five hundred and seventy-two; our excellent 
intrenchments, the skilful formation of our lines, and the hand- 
ling of our troops sono. #0 the great disparity in losses, 
almost inconceivable. Had Davis’s Division come up, as Sher- 
man had planned, “ what was simply a repulse would have been 
a disastrous rout to the enemy.” But ‘the tangled forests and 
want of roads prevented that arrival. Besides many wounded, 
one hundred and six well prisoners were captured, with five 
stands of colors and two thousand muskets. 

After this terrible repulse, the enemy suffered Sherman to 
extend his right flank with facility and safety, and the latter 
soon closed in and began the siege of Atlanta. After some 
shelling, and a repulse, in which we lost about four hundred 
men, and after a careful examination of the topography of the 
country, Sherman had satisfied himself that to take Atlanta 
he must resort to new means, and concluded to plant his armies 
away below on the Macon Road, the enemy’s main line of supply. 
The grand movement was assigned for the 18th of August, and 
the wagons loaded with fifteen days’ rations. But, just. then, 
news came that Wheeler was off with all his cavalry, raiding on 
Sherman’s line of communications. “I could not have asked 
any thing better,” said Sherman, “for I have provided well for 
such a contingency ;” for this detachment left him oF to 
the enemy in cavalry. He now proganed to break the West 
Point Railroad at Fairborn, and the Macon Road at Jonesboro, 
and so force the evacuation of Atlanta by means of cavalry 
alone. Kilpatrick performed both operations, partially, bringing 
in a few prisoners and a gun, but losing three hundred men. 
This was not satisfactory ; Kilpatrick had not done enough, 
and Sherman then resumed his original plan. He says :— 

“ All the army commanders were at once notified to send their surplus wagons, 
encumbrances of all kinds, and sick, back to our’intrenched position at the bridge, 
and that the movement would begin during the night of the 25th. Accordingly, 
all things being ready, the Fourth Corps, General Stanley, drew out of its lines on our 
extreme left, and marched to a position below Proctor’s Creek. The Twentieth Corps, 
General Williams, moved back to the Chattahoochie. This movement was made 
without loss, save a few things left in our camps by thoughtless officers or men. 
The night of the 26th the movement continued, the Army of the Tennessee drawing 
out and moving rapidly by a circuit well towards Sandtown and across Camp Creek ; 
the Army of the Cumberland below Utoy Creek; General Schofield remaining in 
position. This was effected with the loss. of but a single man in the Army of the 
Tennessee, wounded by a shell from the enemy. The third movement brought the 
Army of the Tennessee on the West Point Railroad, above Fairborn; the Army of the 
Cumberland about Red Oak, and General Schofield closed in near Digs and Mins. 
I then ordered one day’s work to be expended in destroying that road, and it was 
done with a will. Twelve and one-half miles were destroyed, the ties burned, and 
the iron rails heated and tortured by the utmost ingenuity of old hands at the work. 
Several cuts were filled up with the trunks of trees, with logs, rock, and earth 
intermingled with loaded shells, prepared as torpedoes, to explode in case of any 
attempt to clear them out. Having personally inspected this work, and satisfied 
with its execution, I ordered the whole army to move the next day eastward by 
several roads: General Howard, on the right, towards Jonesboro: General Thomas, 
the centre, by Shoal Creek Church to Couch’s on the Decatur and Fayetteville Road; 
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and General Schofield, on the left, about Morrow’s mills. An inspection of the map 
will show the strategic advantages of this position. The railroad from Atlanta to 
Macon follows substantially the ridge or ‘divide’ between the waters of Flint and 
GOcmulgee Rivers, and from East Point to Jonesboro makes a wide bend to the east. 
Therefore the position I have described, which had been well studied on paper, 
was my first ‘objective.’ It gave me ‘interior lines,’ something our enemy had 
enjoyed too long, and I was anxious for once to get the inside track, and therefore 
my haste and desire to secure it.” 


On the 29th of August commenced a movement which will 
always remain unsurpassed in the history of our war for soldierly 
skill, both in conception and execution. Every thing worked to 
acharm. The various corps moved. like mechanism over the 
appointed roads. On the 31st, Howard, on the right, had reached 

onesboro; Thomas, in the centre, was at Couch’s; and Scho- 
field, on the left, was near Rough and Ready. 

Nothing was then left for the enemy but to come out and 
attack Thomas, and this he did most furiously and repeatedly 
with the corps of Lee and Hardee. But, after a desperate con- 
test, the enemy fell back, repulsed, with a loss of fully three 
thousand men, four hundred being left dead on the field. 
Thomas and Schofield were already tearing up the railroad 
below Jonesboro; but all our columns were ordered to be at 
that point by noon of September 1st. Davis’s Corps was ready, 
and, at four Pp. M., joined to Thomas’s line, assaulted and carried 
the enemy’s entire position, capturing nearly a whole brigade, 
with its general, and eight guns. The enemy’s loss in this 
engagement was nearly five thousand, of which over two thousand 
were prisoners. It was Hood’s final struggle; his communica- 
tions were cut and his cause lost. ‘The same night, he retreated 
from Atlanta, blowing up, according to Sherman, “vast maga- 
zines and stores,” besides seven locomotives and eighty-one cars, 
the latter loaded with ammunition ; nineteen heavy guns, three 
hundred muskets, and many stores, fell into our hands. Our 
losses in these engagements were about one thousand two 
hundred men... At daybreak, our army pursued Hood to Love- 
joy’s, thirty miles south of Atlanta, where he was strongly 
fortified; but the campaign was over, and our troops moved 
slowly back to Atlanta. 

So was Atlanta won! When we reflect upon the enormous 
distance traversed,—upon its rugged and defensible character, 
it being nothing less than a penetration of the entire series of 
parallel Alleghany ranges,—upon the strong army and the able 
general of the enemy, contesting our advance, inch by inch, 
over ground entirely known to them and unknown to us, after 
years of preparation in roads and fortified places,—upon the 
fact that Sherman was obliged to rebuild bridges and railroads 
as he advanced, and protect his line of supplies all the way from 
Nashville to Atlanta, three hundred miles long,—upon the 
dazzling series of victories unbroken, save at Kenesaw, which 
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crowned our banners,—upon the miraculous handling of troops, 
as if by mechanism, over the most wretched of roads, in the most 
impracticable of countries,—upon the skilful and extraordinary 
system of supplies, of food, forage, and ammunition,—upon the 
tremendous disparity of loss inflicted on the enemy, although he 
fought a defensive campaign,—upon the wonderful tactical 
genius of the great commander, whether on the march or in the 
battle.—this campaign must stand unsurpassed in the annals of 
history. 

Napoleon’s first Italy campaign was something like it. There 
Napoleon, marching from Southwestern France, threw his 
troops from the Maritime Alps, where he found them, along 
the coast, fighting his way among the neighboring mountains, 
like Sherman among the Alleghanies. He traversed all North- 
ern Italy, but was forced to stay his troops on the mountains of 
the Styrian frontier, whence a faint glimpse could be had of far- 
distant Vienna, a city, he was destined never to reach. In the 
mountainous character of the campaign, in the length and 
boldness of the march, and in several other respects, the two 
campaigns are strikingly similar. But not as to success. 
Napoleon’s lines of communication were frequently cut, and he 
was, at length, obliged to fall back, step by step, having failed 
to reach Vienna, his objective point ; whereas, Sherman fought 
his way through, attained what he started for, and held on to 
it, and finally made it a point of departure for other operations 
equally valuable and glorious. 

And now Sherman gave his victorious army a little rest. 
** Atlanta is ours,” he wrote, “and ‘fairly won. Since the 5th 
of May we have been in one continued battle or skirmish, and 
need rest.” But he himself was not idle. He had come to 
Atlanta to stay, and it was necessary to put his camp in order. 
The enemy had fled without making provision for his women 
and children. Sherman ordained that the city should be put 
in condition for defence at once, and all non-combatants be 
removed. He proposed to send all who desired it, together 
with their servants and effects, within Hood’s lines, and asked 
his co-operation. Hood, while accepting the proposition, 
characterized the measure as “ unprecedented, studied and un- 
generous cruelty.” Sherman, in whose composition there is 
nothing of cruelty, but much of unaffected kindness, mingled 
with a high sense of justice, was deeply touched by this gratui- 
tous imputation, whereupon he replied to General Hood in 
terms well calculated to end the wordy conflict, as follows :— 


‘“‘ @ENERAL:—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of this 
date, at the hands of Messrs. Ball and Crew, consenting to the arrangements I had 
proposed to facilitate the removal south of the people of Atlanta who prefer to go 
in that. direction. I enclose you a copy of my orders, which will, I am satisfied, 
accomplish my purpose perfectly. You style the measures proposed ‘unpre- 
eedented,’ and appeal to the dark history of war for a parallel as an act of ‘studied 
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and ungenerous cruelty.’ It is not unprecedented, for General Johnston himself 
very wisely and properly removed the families all the way from Dalton down, and 
I see no reasoh why Atlanta should be excepted. Nor is it necessary to appeal 
to the dark history of war when recent and modern examples are so handy. You 
yourself burned dwelling-houses along your parapet, and I have seen to-day fifty 
houses that you have rendered uninhabitable because they stood in the way of your 
forts and men. You defended Atlanta on a line so close to the town that every 
cannon-shot and many musket-shots from our line of investments, that overshot 
their mark, went into the habitations of women and children. General Hardee did 
the same at Jonesboro, and General Johnston did the same last summer at Jack- 
son, Mississippi. I have not accused you of heartless cruelty, but merely instance 
these cases of very recent occurrence, and could go on and enumerate hundreds of 
others, and challenge any fair man to judge which of us has the heart of pity for 
the families of a ‘brave people.’ I say it is a kindness to these families of Atlanta 
to remove them now at once from scenes that women and children should not be 
exposed to; and the brave people should scorn to commit their wives and children 
to the rude barbarians who thus, as you say, violate the laws of war, as illustrated 
in the pages of its dark history. In the name of common sense, I ask you not to 
appeal to a just God in such a sacrilegious manner,—you, who, in the midst of peace 
and prosperity, have plunged a nation into civil war, ‘dark and cruel war,’ who dared 
and badgered us to battle, insulted our flag, seized our arsenals and forts that were left 
in the honorable custody of a peaceful ordnance sergeant, seized and made prisoners 
of war the very garrisons sent to protect your people against negroes and Indians, 
long before any overt act was committed by the (to you) hateful Lincoln govern- 
ment, tried to force Kentucky and Missouri into the rebellion in spite of themselves, 
falsified the vote of Louisiana, turned loose your privateers to plunder unarmed 
ships, expelled Union families by the thousand, burned their houses, and declared 
by act of your Congress the confiscation*of all debts due Northern men for goods 
sold and delivered. Talk thus to the marines, but not to me, who have seen these 
things, and who will this day make as much sacrifice for the peace and honor of 
the South as the best born Southerner among you. If we must be enemies, let us 
be men, and fight it out as we propose to-day, and not deal in such hypocritical 
appeals to God and humanity. God will judge us in due time, and He will pro- 
nounce whether it be more humane to fight with a town full of women and the 
families of a ‘brave people’ at our back, or to remove them in time to places of 
safety among their own friends and people.” 


Sherman is a “rude jouster” with the pen as well as with 
the sword, and Hood did not wisely to engage him thus. Hood 
had been so badly whipped by Sherman that he was in no 
mood to be civil or amiable; he was disappointed, angry, and 
proud; he had been so confident of his ability to hold Atlanta, 
and turn all Sherman’s successes into a Moscow disaster, as 
Davis had vainly promised for him, in his celebrated Macon 
speech, that the matter of providing for the women and children 
of that famous city, was disagreeable to contemplate, and in 
making his ungenerous accusations against Sherman, he con- 
sulted his wounded pride rather than his judgment. It has its 

arallel in the incidents of the capture of Fort Donelson. 
hen Grant had reduced that stronghold to the point of cap- 
ture, Buckner sent a flag of truce, proposing an armistice and 
the appointment of commissioners to settle the terms of capitu- 
lation; to which Grant instantly replied, “No terms except 
immediate and unconditional surrender can be accepted,” and 
added, “I propose to move immediately on your works.” 
Buckner characterized Grant’s course in the premises as both 
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“ungenerous” and “ungracious;” but nevertheless Grant was 
right, and his soldierly — and manly words, on that occa- 
sion, commend him alike, as the gentleman and the soldier. 

When Sherman first learned that Johnston had been relieved 
by Hood, he remarked to a friend, “I am perfectly willing to 
exchange Johnston for Hood. Jeff. Davis could not have done 
me a greater favor. I regard Joe Johnston as the best strate- 
gist in the Confederate army. Hood has more dash, but has 
only moderate ability. Be that as it may, however, we will 
soon have a chance to try him.” 

So heavy was the stress of war upon the abandoned women 
and children of Atlanta, that the mayor of that doomed city, 
with others, appealed to Sherman to revoke his orders in regard 
to their removal, and this gave him an opportunity of giving 
the reasons for the order, which he did in the following sensible 
and most exhaustive letter :— 


IN THE FIELD, 
ATLANTA, GA., Sept. 12, 1864. 


“James M. CaLHouN, Mayor; E. E. Rawson and §. C: WELLS, representing City 
Council of Atlanta :— 


“GENTLEMEN :—I have your letter of the 11th, in the nature of a petition to 
revoke my orders removing all the inhabitants from Atlanta. I have read it care- 
fully, and give full credit to your statements of the distress that will be occasioned 
by it; and yet shall not revoke my order, simply because my orders are not designed 
to meet the humanities of the case, but to prepare for the future struggles, in which 
millions, yea, hundreds of millions of good people outside of Atlanta have a deep inter-. 
est. We must have Peace, not only at Atlanta, but in all America. To secure this, 
we must stop the war that now desolates our once happy and favored country. To 
stop war, we must defeat the rebel armies that are arrayed against the laws and 
Constitution which all must respect and obey. To defeat these armies, we must 
prepare the way to reach them in their recesses, provided with the arms and instru- 
ments which enable us to accomplish our purpose. 

“ Now, I know the vindictive nature of our enemy, and that we may have many 
years of military operations from this quarter, and therefore deem it wise and pru- 
dent to prepare in time. The use of Atlanta for warlike purposes is inconsistent 
with its character as a home for families. There will be no manufactures, com- 
merce, or agriculture here for the maintenance of families, and sooner or later want 
will compel the inhabitants to go. Why not go now, when all the arrangements are 
completed for the transfer, instead of waiting till the plunging shot of contending 
armies will renew the scene of the past month? Of course, I do not apprehend 
any such thing at this moment; but you do not suppose that this army will be here 
till the war is over. I cannot discuss this subject with you fairly, because I cannot 
impart to you what I propose to do; but I assert that my military plans make it 
neoessary for the inhabitants to go away, and I can only renew my offer of ser- 
vices to make their exodus in any direction as easy and comfortable as possible. 
You cannot qualify war in harsher terms than I will. War is cruelty, and you 
cannot refine it; and those who brought war on our country deserve all the curses 
and maledictions a people can pour out. I know I had no hand in making this 
war, and Icnow I will make more sacrifices to-day than any of you to secure 
peace. Bui you cannot have peace and a division of our country. If the United 
States submits to a division now, it will not stop, but will go on till we reap the 
fate of Mexico, which is eternal war. The United States does and must assert its 
authority wherever it has power; if it relaxes one bit to pressure, it is gone, and I 
know that such is not the national feeling. This feeling assumes various shapes, 
but always comes back to that of Union. Once admit the Union, once more 

21 
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acknowledge the authority of the National Government, and instead of devoting 
your houses and streets and roads to the dread uses of war, I and this army become 
at once your protectors and supporters, shielding you from danger, let it come from 
what quarter it may. I know that a few individuals cannot resist a torrent of error 
2nd passion, such as has swept the South into rebellion; but you can point out, so 
that we may know those who desire a government, and those who insist upon war 
and its desolation. 

“You might as well appeal against the thunder-storm as against these terrible 
hardships of war. They are inevitable; and the only way the people of Atlanta 
can hope once more to live in peace and quiet at home, is to stop this war,—which 
can alone be done by admitting that it began in error, and is perpetuated in pride. 
We don’t want your negroes, or your horses, or your houses, or your land, or any 
thing you have; but we do want, and will have, a just obedience to the laws of 
the United States. That we will have; and if it involves the destruction of your 
improvements, we cannot help it. You have heretofore read public sentiment in 
your newspapers, that live by falsehood and excitement, and the quicker you seek 
for truth in other quarters, the better for you. 

“T repeat, then, that, by the original compact of government, the United States 
had certain rights in Georgia, which have never been relinquished, and never will 
be; that the South began war by seizing forts, arsenals, mints, custom-houses, &c., 
&c., long before Mr. Lincoln was installed, and before the South had one jot or 
tittle of provocation. I myself have seen in Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
part of Mississippi, hundreds and thousands of women and children. fleeing from your 
armies and desperadoes, hungry and with bleeding feet. In Memphis, Vicksburg, 
and Mississippi, we fed thousands upon thousands of the families of rebel soldiers 
left on our hands, and whom we could not see starve. Now that war comes home 
to you, you feel very different; you deprecate its horrors, but did not feel them 
when you sent car-loads of soldiers and ammunition, and moulded shell and shot, 
to carry war into Kentucky and Tennessee, and desolate the homes of hundreds 
and thousands of good people, who only asked to live in peace at their old homes, 
and under the government of their inheritance. But these comparisons are idle. 
I want peace, and believe it can only be reached through Union and war, and I 
will ever conduct war purely with a view to perfect and early success. 

“But, my dear sirs, when that peace does come, you may call on me for any thing. 
Then will I share with you the last cracker, and watch with you to shield your 
homes and families against danger from every quarter. Now, you must go, and 
take with you the old and feeble; feed and nurse them, and build for them in more 
quiet places proper habitations, to shield them against the weather, until the mad 
passions of men cool down, and allow the Union and peace once more to settle on 
your old homes at Atlanta. Yours, in haste, 

“W. T. SHERMAN, Major-General.” 


Wheeler had now been several weeks raiding in Sherman’s 
rear, and was re-enforced by Forrest and Rhoddy, and these 
intrepid raiders had already done considerable damage. Sher- 
man soon had Rosseau, Steedman, and Granger all after them, 
and forces from Memphis and Vicksburg co-operating. The 
railroad was immediately repaired, the telegraph restored, when 
Sherman made such combinations as to expel the enemy en- 
tirely from Tennessee. And thus ended this remarkable cam- 
paign which, according to the London Star, “ was one of those 
victories which form the turning-point of great wars.” 

And what next? This will appear in our next chapter, under 
the title of “Sherman’s Campaign through Georgia to the Sea.” 
It will there be seen, how Sherman, in driving the rebel army 
down to, and out of Atlanta, according to the rebel press and 
the London Times, was “only being tolled on to his destruc- 
tion. 





CHLOROFORM. 
BY DR. CHARLES 0. BOURBAUGH. 


“There is 
No danger in what show of death it makes, 
More than the locking up the spirits a time, 
To be more fresh, reviving.” ——-SHAKSPEARE, Cymbeline. 
Burton quaintly says in his “ Anatomy of Melancholy :” 
“ Though there were many giants of old in physic and philoso- 
phy, yet I say with Didacus Stella, ‘A dwarf standing onthe 
shoulders of a giant may see further than a giant himself.’” 
What, then, is the likelihood, if the mounted individual ha 
pens to be another intellectual giant? One, for instance, of the 
calibre of James Y. Simpson, of Edinburgh? Will not the 
range of vision be proportionately increased? It would be idle 
and unprofitable to indulge. in speculations as to the probable 
adoption of chloroform for purposes of anesthesia if the way 
had not been paved for Dr. dimpson by the American dis- 
coveries of the anesthetic properties of sulphuric ether, or, at 
least, of the practical application of those properties. Suffice 
it for us to know that he had that illustrious tripod, Morton, 
Wells, and Jackson, to stand upon, and that it was from an 
observatory built by their hands that he peered far into the 
dim and shadowy distance for some volatile agent, which, while 


it should wrap the sufferer in slumber more profound than that 
of 


“Poppy or mandragora, 
Or all the drowsy sirups of this world,” 
should be more energetic in its action, more speedy in its effects, 
and more in harmony with physiological requirements, than the 
process of etherization. 

Impressed with the conviction that some lethean anodyne 
less inconvenient, disagreeable, and otherwise objectionable 
than ether might be found in the broad domain of chemistry, 
this indefatigable man of science proceeded to experiment in 
his own person upon all volatile liquids or gases likely to pro- 
duce insensibility to external impressions. Late one night, 
after a day of arduous labor, in company with two of his pupils, 
Dr. Simpson resumed his course of inhalations. The vapors of 
various substances were successively inhaled without any well- 
marked effect. A bottle of chloroform, till then more of a 
curiosity upon the laboratory shelves than an article of utility, 
was finally tried in its. turn, “when immediately,” says Pro- 
fessor Miller, “an unwonted hilarity seized the party; the 
became: bright-eyed and very happy, and conv with. suc 
intelligence as more than an charmed the listeners who 
were not taking part in the proceedings. But.suddenly there 
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was a talk of sounds being heard like those of a cotton mill, 


louder and louder; a moment more, and all was quiet, and 
then—crash. On awaking, Dr. Simpson’s first perception was 
mental. ‘This is far stronger and better than ether,’ he said 
to himself. His second was to note that he was prostrate on 
the floor, and that his friends were confused and alarmed. 
Hearing a noise, he turned around, and saw his assistant, Dr. 
Duncan, beneath a chair, his jaw dropped, his eyes staring, and 
his head half bent under him, quite unconscious, and snoring 
in an alarming manner. Then his eyes overtook Dr. Keith’s 
feet ‘and legs making valorous efforts to overturn the table, or 
more probably to annihilate every thing that was on it.” 

This discovery was made in 1847. Etherization was yet in 
its early infancy. Doubt had yet to be overcome; vulgar pre- 
judice had yet to be removed. The fantastic clamor consequent 
upon its immediate action evoked smiles and laughter, but the 
heavy stupefaction that followed gave rise to distrust and pain- 
ful apprehensions. Occasional fatal results increased the trepi- 
dation in regard to the use of anesthetics in the professional as 
well as the popular mind. But pain is an object of such un- 
conquerable dread, even among those who have fortitude enough 
to measurably stifle the natural expression of anguish, that the 
surgeon persevered in the use of his mysterious agency with the 
gradually increasing conviction that alarm was groundless. 

Yet he was obliged to encounter at the outset an objection 
as unexpected as it was singular and ridiculous. He was told 
that pain has both its moral and physical uses, that it is a salu- 
tary and conservative manifestation of life force, that anzesthe- 
tics are unwarrantable luxuries, and that their employment is 
a wicked escape from the moral good that accrues from suffer- 
ing, and is deliberately flying in the face of Providence. We 
are not aware that such a position is considered tenable at the 
present day. Toerr is human; if there be any erring in this 
case, it is on the side of humanity. Lord Bacon said, “ I esteem 
it the office of a physician not only to restore health, but to 
mitigate pain and dolors.” 

Then came another puzzling question. “In other times,” 
remarked Dr. Bigelow, of Harvard University, not long after 
the introduction of anesthesia, “a fear of pain co-operated 
with a fear of death to resist an indiscriminate attack upon the > 
stronghold of disease. In the annihilation of ng let not an 
equal force be now brought to bear against vitality alone. The 
balance of surgical right has been shaken to its centre by the 
annihilation of an element whose preponderance may be truly 
said, in a majority of cases, to have turned the scale; and years 
must elapse before a standard of expediency can be adjusted.” 
The present civil contest will go far toward elucidating and 
determining this as well as other guestiones vexate which inevi- 
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tably spring from a novelty involving so many serious consid- 
erations. Neither the Crimean nor the Italian campaigns, with 
all their valuable contributions to the statistical facts and re- 
cords of anzsthesia, have definitively settled questions which 
had been in dispute before their outbreak. Guthrie, for in- 
stance, expresses grave doubts of the propriety of administerin 
chloroform when a limb is badly lacerated near the body, ond 
the resulting hemorrhage is profuse, and the nervous shock ex- 
hausting; while Dr. Snow, an acknowledged authority, says, 
“A state of great depression from injury or disease does not 
contra-indicate the use of chloroform. This agent acts as a 
stimulant in the first instance, increasing the strength of the 
pulse, and enabling the patient, in a state of exhaustion, to go 
through an operation much better than if he were conscious.” 
When the war terminates, and its accumulating and ripening 
experiences are gathered into that treasure-house now in course 
of preparation under the direction of the Surgeon-General, the 
ground will have been so far preoccupied as to leave little or no 
occasion for dispute. 

The question of the relative advantages of sulphuric ether 
and chloroform was satisfactorily determined in favor of the 
latter years ago. It is true that there are many excellent sur- 
geons who still prefer the ether, believing that its administra- 
tion is attended with greater safety. The adoption of chloro- 
form in the army was based upon considerations which give it 
undoubted claim to preference. In all cases a far less quantity 
is required to produce the desired effect. It therefore presents 
the advantage of economy, and also of portability, which, on a 
march or during an engagement, is of no small moment. Its 
action is likewise more rapid and decisive, and its effect is more 
complete and persistent. Fewer inspirations suffice, and the 
preliminary stage of excitement is curtailed. The value of the 
time thus saved to the surgeon during and after a battle, when 
the wounded are crowding upon him, when the need of his 
active services is most pressing, when every moment is precious, 
and delay involves the life that is steadily ebbing away around 
him, is inestimable. In thousands of instances, as every army 
surgeon can testify, the sufferer has been narcotized, subjected 
to the amputation of a limb, the vessels tied, and the stump 
dressed within the time usually requisite for the full effect of 
ether. On the other hand, it is contended by the advocates of 
ether that the inhalation of chloroform is inherently more dan- 
gerous. The records of the war prove abundantly that their 
allegations are unfounded in fact. They show that the use of 
a preparation which is perfectly pure and uncontaminated by 
the presence of aldehyde, or any other of the poisonous princi- 

les to whose admixture an improperly prepared article is liable, 
is absolutely safe in all cases in which its use is clearly not 
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contra-indicated, and that fears in reference to its undue activity 
are unfounded. In cases of mal-administration, when asphyxia 
results from criminally reckless or ignorant handling, or from 
the sudden and fatal aggravation of one of those diseased con- 
ditions of the cardiac or pulmonary systems which interdict 
recourse to aneesthetics, the unfortunate termination is, cwteris 
paribus, as certain, if not as rapid, from the abuse or injudicious 
use of the one as of the other. 

These facts having been established, the importance of em- 
ploying chloroform of undoubted quality carinot be over-es- 
timated. Dr. C. T. Jackson, of Boston, has shown that the 
deaths originally resulting from this agent were attributable to 
the presence of some compound of amyle, the hypothetical 
radical of fusel oil, the poisonous oil of whiskey. Subsequent 
investigations proved that the methylic as well as the amylic 
combinations were concerned in the contamination, together 
with chloride of elaile and other chlorine compounds, alcohol 
and aldehyde. To obtain chloroform—which, as our chemical 
readers know, is a perchloride of formyle—free from impurity, 
it must be rapa from unquestionably pure rectified alcohol, 


to be diluted with water when used for distillation from chloride 
of lime. In testing a doubtful article, the appreciation of its 
density will not detect impurities unless they are present in 
considerable quantity. Berthé has suggested means for their 
detection which are equally simple and reliable. He tells us 


that if we add to chloroform which contains chloride of elaile a 
little potash, we transform the compound into chloride of ace- 
tyle, the presence of which is instantly detected by its nauseous 
odor. For the detection of the other impurities, especially the 
alcohols, which occur the oftenest, we need only bruise a little 
bichromate of potash in a small qantity of chloroform, adding 
a few drops of sulphuric acid. If the chloroform is pure, a red- 
dish brown precipitate of chromic acid occurs; if not pure, the 
deposit, and frequently the fluid itself, assumes a green color, 
due to the presence of sesquioxide of chrome. 

Fortunately for the honor of the service and the cause of 
humanity, the chloroform so far supplied to the medical officers 
of the army has been free from the taint of suspicion. The 
criminal avarice which risked the lives of our brave soldiers by 
the transmission to the camps and hospitals of adulterated and 
factitious medicines, stimulants, and nutrients, seems to have 

assed over, or, at least, lightly touched this matchless anodyne. 

he experience of the writer, as well as that of his fellow- 
associates in the service, with whom he has carefully compared 
notes, shows that among many thousand cases in field and 
hospital practice, they have not witnessed one case of fatal 
chloroformization. Undoubtedly cases of asphyxia have oc- 
eurred under circumstances favoring an unfortunate issue, which 
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will be reported through the proper channels, but as an item of 
personal observation and inquiry, cautiously conducted since 
the commencement of the war, the fact is deemed worthy of 
addition to the recorded summary of individual experience. 
Often in the heat and hurry of operations in time of battle, the 
anesthetic was fairly crammed—if the expression be admissi- 
ble—into the wounded sufferer in a manner that would be 
totally unwarrantable in other situations, and when the opera- 
tion was concluded he would be hastily laid aside to recover 
his consciousness at his leisure, while another, in turn, was 
being plunged beneath the same oblivious condition. But they 
did recover invariably ; and if in other hands, of which the 
writer has not become cognizant, the vital spirit quietly flitted 
away, if death ensued as the direct effect of the administration 
of chloroform, and not of hemorrhage or nervous shock, be this 
our answer to the doubting or the querulous: Thousands of 
useful lives have been saved to the country by submission to 
severe operations in a state of unconsciousness which otherwise 
could not have survived the shock upon the sensorium. Where 
chloroform has wrought, in a single instance, a transition to 
that dreamless repose from which there is no awaking this side 
the grave, it has prevented a thousand others. Every year 
numbers of passengers are killed by railway accidents, but 
millions are safely transported by the same conveyance. Many 
a shattered hulk of humanity which would have expired under 
the withering and consuming pain of an operation when sus- 
ceptibility was exalted and sensibility intensified, have, with 
the aid of this sustaining staff, come back from the very verge 
of the death-shadowed valley. A fact so convincing is approved 
by reason and confirmed by experience. 

One of the happiest uses to which chloroform has been ap- 

lied during the war, is in the suppression of malingering. 

ases of simulated disability almost daily attract the attention 
of the medical officers. So well feigned, sometimes, are these 
disqualifying defects or infirmities, and so pertinaciously ad- 
hered to, as to deceive old army surgeons accustomed to trickery. 
But through the involuntary revelations of this agency the ex- 
posure is complete. The mute have been betrayed into vocif- 
erous speech, and the deaf been made to hear. Anchylosed 
joints and binding cicatrices, which had stubbornly resisted 
flexion, have suddenly unfolded of their own accord. Rheu- 
matism disappears as if by magic, and old adhesions break up 
before an exploration is made. Numerous cases of imposture 
thus. detected have been restored to the service, which other- 
wise, by persistent continuance in deception, might have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a discharge. 

The wise man tells us that there is nothing new under the 
sun. It is certainly remarkable that the great inventions and 
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discoveries of modern times have been dimly foreshadowed, in 
one way or another, for centuries. Some of them, in fact, are 
but re-discoveries, or new applications of principles understood 
in remote periods. They have not been merely outlined or im- 
erfectly realized in the reveries of genius or the vagaries of 
insanity, but many of them have had their prototypes vaguely 
shaped in the laboratories of those pioneers in scientific investi- 
gation who were destined to grope through darkness and doubt, 
and to struggle through hunger and poverty after an embodi- 
ment of their ideals, and finally to sink beneath the dark waters 
of oblivion before they had given their grotesque modellings 
“a local habitation and a name.” The steam-engine, the mag- 
netic telegraph, the stereoscope, the photograph, the aeronau- 
tics, auscultation, table turning, and spirit rapping have all had 
their antecedent presentments. It is doubtful whether even 
gas and lucifer matches have first come to light in our genera- 
tion. But none of them have been more clearly foreshadowed 
than anesthesia, and it seems almost incredible that its actual 
practical application for the annulment of physical suffering 
should so long have escaped attention. Herodotus tells us that 
the Scythians used the vapor of hemp-seed to induce stupefac- 
tion and counteract pain. Pliny the Elder, in describing the 
soporific power of the mandragora, says it was used “ before 
cuttings and puncturings that they might not be felt (ante sec- 
tiones, punctionesque ne sentiantur).” Dioscorides, a physician 
of Cilicia, gives minute directions for its preparation when in- 
tended to be used “to cause insensibility—rovery dvaro8novay, 
to produce ansthesia—in those who are to be cut or cauter- 
ized.” Both writers describe the stone Memphitis as an effec- 
tive local aneesthetic when powdered and dissolved in vinegar. 
Apuleis, of Madaura, a century later, uses still more expressive 
language in favor of the stupefactive effect of munivenns, 
Even the Chinese, more than sixteen centuries ago, used can- 
nabis to induce insensibility to the pain of surgical operations, 
as is proved by an ancient pharmacopeia preserved in the 
national library at Paris. Passing through the intervening 
period, we find numerous authorities whose suggestive observa- 
tions are very striking, and as we approach nearer to our own 
day, we find this significant hint from Sir Humphrey Davy : 
“ As nitrous oxide, in its extensive operation, appears capable 
of destroying physical pain, it may probably be used with ad- 
vantage during surgical operations in which no great effusion 
of blood takes place.” Even this pregnant suggestion was 
made half a century before the idea was carried into practical 
execution. 
The artificial induction of sleep by medicated potions was also 
a favorite idea of the poets and story-tellers in the machinery 
of romance and the drama. Its ingenious application to the 
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plot of Romeo and Juliet, and other plays of Shakspeare, indi- 
cates the prevalent notion of his day in regard to its practica- 
bility. Middleton, in his tragedy, 2 Woman Beware Women,” 
published in 1657, a y alludes to the practice in ancient 
surgery. In Act IV., Scene 1, Hippolito says :— 


“Tl imitate the pities of old surgeons ke 
To this lost limb; who, ere they show their art, 
Cast one asleep, then cut the diseased part.” 


Dr. Benjamin Rush, in 1803, literally anticipating the action 
of chloroform, expressed the hope “that a medium would be 
discovered that should suspend sensibility altogether, and leave 
irritability or the powers of motion unimpaired, and thereby 
destroy the pains of parturition.” Ether inhalations were pre- 
scribed by eminent medical practitioners seventy years ago, in 
the treatment of catarrhal affections, spasmodic asthma, and 
hooping cough. But all these investigators stopped at the 
threshold, instead of crossing over ; they rested under the shade 
of the tree, but neglected to pluck its fruit. The means had 
been provided; the instruments were within reach. Chance 
accomplished that which human sagacity failed to perceive. 
It was with anesthesia as with nearly all the great facts and 
discoveries of natural science. They have been the result, not 
of logical deduction, but of a fortuitous chain of circumstances. 
Only eighteen-years have elapsed since etherization startled the 
civilized world by the novelty of its claims. Its twin minister, 
more potent in the subdual of pain, loitered behind, that the 
public mind might be the better prepared for the comprehen- 
sion and realization of its heaven-born mission. Who can 
measure the aggregate of suffering that has been averted within 
that brief period? And what an untold amount of human 
anguish might have been spared in the ages that have been 
entombed forever! It was not until 1831 that chloroform was 
simultaneously discovered by Guthrie, of Sackett’s Harbor, and 
Soubeiran, of Paris; but the preparation and qualities of ether 
were described by Basil Valentine and others more than three 
centuries ago. Many of the narcotizing inhalations of the 
ancients were undoubtedly superior to nitrous oxide in anzsthe- 
tic power. The “spongia somnifera” of Theodoric is quite as 
worthy of a place in the pharmacopeia of 1860 as is much of 
the lumber with which it is encumbered. Yet they all “ died, 
and left no sign.” 

Why so peerless and priceless a mode of assuaging pain was 
80 long withheld, it is not within our province to inquire. It 
seems to be a part of that inscrutable economy whose ways are 
past finding out. Ifthe boon is for the present and the future, 
it is for us and the myriads that are to follow to acknowledge 
its blessings reverently and humbly, and to experience that 
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devout sense of gratitude which is due to the Good Giver for 
this sweet, oblivious antidote, this child of Night and Lethe, 
this gapyaxov vyrevdec. 


GREAT BATTLES IN HISTORY. 
No. IV. 


ANTWERP, IVRY, STRALSUND, BREITENFELD. 


Tue progress of the art of war in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries was chiefly marked by the increasing value 
attached to the employment of artillery. All places of import- 
ance, as regards magnitude or situation, were carefully fortified ; 
and even comparatively unimportant posts were provided with 
permanent means of defence. Instead of a series of battles in 
the open field, between numerous bodies of men, the results of 
which were to be decisive of the fate of nations, a campaign 
came often to determine little more than the possession of a 
town or two by one or the other of the hostile parties. From 
the necessity also, real or supposed, of placing garrisons in 
nearly every town or castle, the armies, when occasionally the 
did encounter each other, consisted often of numbers so small 
as to be of little avail but to exhibit the superior skill of the 
successful general, or the superior prowess of his followers. 
What has been stated will eke generally to the period extend- 
ing from the commencement of the sixteenth century to the age 
of Gustavus Adolphus, or, we should perhaps rather say, down 
to that of Louis XIV., when improvements in the art of war 
began to be made more rapidly than before. 

e present essay will illustrate these remarks, and prepare 
our readers for a more systematic and more interesting study of 
the essays which are to succeed it. 


Siege of Antwerp, by the Spaniards under Alexander, Duke 
of Parma, from July 1st, 1584, to August 17th, 1585. 

In the course of the contest which the Duke of Parma carried 
on against the people of the Netherlands, who had revolted 
against the tyranny of Philip II. of om he resolved to gain 
oe nmica of the city of Antwerp, on which that of the whole of 

rabant may be said to have depended, supplied by it, as this 
nevmey was, to a considerable extent, with corn imported from 

aland. Antwerp’ was, besides, the usual place of meeting of 
the provincial delegates,—the point, therefore, whither the in- 
habitants were accustomed to look for direction in their conduct. 

In the month of July, 1584, the Duke of Parma concentrates, 
in the neighborhood of Antwerp, the forces at his disposal, 
amounting to not more than ten thousand infantry and seven- 
teen hun cavalry, but all of them veteran troops. The city 
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SIEGE OF ANTWERP. 


contained, at the period in —— a population of eighty-five 


thousand ; and the hopes of the Spanish general to compel its 
surrender rest chiefly on the slow operations of famine. He 
encamps with a part of his army at (A A) near Beveren. With 
another part of it, Count Ernest von Mansfeld does the same at 
Stabroek (B B), on the opposite side of the Scheldt. Detach- 
ments of Spanish soldiers are stationed at intervals along the 
same side of the river to guard the dikes and accesses to it in 
that quarter. Forts Liefkenshoeck and Lillo are occupied by 
the Netherlanders. 

By a sudden attack on the former of these forts, it falls into 
the ands of the Spaniards; and soon afterwards every other 
position is abandoned to them by the enemy on the Flemish side 
of the river. 

Fort Lillo, on the contrary, is vigorously defended by a brave 
and experienced commander, Odet de Teligny. The m2 
officer, Mondragon, who had constructed it originally by the 
direction of the celebrated Duke of Alva, besieged it in vain 
during three weeks, when he retired from before it, after having 
suffered a loss of two thousand of his men. 

Had the Duke of Parma succeeded in obtaining possession both 
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of Forts Lillo and Liefkenshoeck (see their positions indicated on 
the plan), it would have been sufficiently easy for him to inter- 
cept the navigation between Antwerp and the lower part of the 
Scheldt. Now, however, he resolves to attain his object by the 
construction of a bridge over this river, where it bends and is 
narrowest, near Calloo, and he directs the forts or redoubts St. 
Mary and St. Philip to be erected (see plan) to protect the bridge 
while building. 

During the execution of his orders the Duke attacks the for- 
fied town of Dendermonde, situated between Ghent and Ant- 
werp, and takes it with its citadel after a siege of only eleven 
days, on which the important city of Ghent also capitulates, to- 
gether with Vilvorde, Herenthals, and Willebroek; and Ant- 
werp is thus cut off from all communication with Brussels and 
Malines. By the capture of Ghent, the Spaniards acquire a 
rich provision of cannon, wagons, ships, or boats, and building 
materials for the projected bridge. 

By these events Antwerp is restricted in looking for assistance 
to Zealand alone, and its hope of escape from the grasp of Spain 
rests entirely on the ability of the Zealanders to prevent the 
construction of the bridge, or their power to co-operate in de- 
stroying it after its completion. 

The defences of the city are superintended by the burgomaster 
St. Aldegonde. Before the arrival of the Spaniards, he causes 
several additional redoubts to be raised around it, the older for- 


tifications to be repaired, and the dikes, which prevent the waters 
of the Wester Schelde from flowing upon the a of Waes, 


to be pierced, so as to inundate this whole region. ut dissen- 
sions prevailing among the authorities, hinder the plans of St. 
Aldegonde from being fully carried into effect. 

ilst, in Antwerp, the throwing of a bridge over a stream 
more than two thousand feet wide and sixty feet deep, is re- 
garded as impossible, and even an object of ridicule, the Duke 
of Parma has completed the greater part of his undertaking. 
As soon as Forts St. Mary and St. Philip have been msienandl, 
they are furnished with cannon for the protection of the work- 
men engaged with the bridge. The masts of the largest vessels 
are then selected for framing, from the opposite sides of the 
river, a solid piece of carpentry, styled an estacade, and consti- 
tuting a bridge wide enough for eight men to pass along it 
abreast. In this manner the width of the river has been re- 
duced eleven hundred feet. But there still remains a distance 
of six hundred feet, which must be left open on account of the 
depth of the water, and which is intended to be occupied by a 
bridge of boats. In the mean time, a temporary platform, pro- 
vided with artillery, is placed at each extremity of the estacade, 
to the fire of which every vessel ascending the river to the city, 
or descending from it, must necessarily be subjected. 
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The Duke of Parma profits by the inundation of the territory 
of Waes to have the vessels, of which he had obtained possession 
by the capture of Ghent, conveyed as far as Rupelmonde. There 
he causes the left dike of the Scheldt to be pierced through, and 
has them brought to Burcht, thence to the inundated grounds, 
and again in the direction of Calloo to the Scheldt. Odet de 
Téligny endeavors in vain to oppose this undertaking with the 
fleet of Antwerp. He arrives too late to accomplish his pur- 
pose, but takes a position on the dike to prevent the passage of 
the river by other vessels from Ghent. 

A sufficient number of vessels has not yet been provided to 
enable the bridge to be completed. The Duke, therefore, orders 
a canal to be constructed from the moor near Stacken, by way 
of Beveren and Verebroek. By this canal the whole of the 
country on the west of the Scheldt is brought into communica- ° 
tion with the Spanish camp, which is thus henceforth abun- 
dantly supplied with the boats and provisions that may be 
wanted. N otwithstanding the near approach of winter, the 
labors on the bridge are diligently pushed forward, and their 
completion early in the following spring secured. 

About the 1st of December the Duke of Parma made a formal 
summons forthe surrenderto him of Antwerp. This was promptly 
rejected, chiefly, as we are told, on account of the hopes just 
then entertained of aid to be received from Queen Elizabeth, of 
England. Such aid, however, came not; and in the course of 
the winter the people of Antwerp encountered a severe loss in 
the capture by the enemy of the brave Odet de Téligny, on a 
mission with which he was intrusted to expedite the prepara- 
tions of the Zealanders in their behalf. 

The bridge of the Spaniards having been finished in March, 
1585, as had been expected by them, fifteen hundred men and 
ninety-seven — of cannon were especially assigned for its 
defence, together with a fleet of forty armed vessels. In these 
circumstances, intelligence was received in Antwerp that the in- 
habitants of Brussels had submitted to the yoke of Spain, and 
it is not improbable that the Antwerpers would speedily have 
followed their example, had it not been at length announced to 
them that the naval armament from Zealand was coming up 
the Scheldt. 

Count Justin, of Nassan, its commander, exhibited a degree 
of zeal and ability which was calculated to revive the spirits of 
the citizens. He lost no time in battering the walls of Fort 
Liefkenshoek, and then carrying it by storm. 

It is now thought at Antwerp that the proper time had come 
for making an attempt to blow upthe ae. and then to procure, 
by means of the Zealand fleet, a renewed supply of provisions. 

Two large fire-ships had been wenegnaehak’ at Antwerp ‘by 
Frederick Gianibelli, an Italian, which it was intended should 
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be preceded against the bridge by thirty-two smaller vessels, 
conveying only fireworks. These were to advance in four sepa- 
rate divisions, at intervals of half an hour, in order to create a 
succession of false alarms to occupy and fatigue the enemy’s 
troops, and also to place them in a position most exposed to the 
action of the real fire-ships. 

The night between the 4th and 5th of April was appointed 
for the execution of this project. Although it took place more 
rapidly than had been agreed upon, the second fire-ship attains 
successfully the bridge of boats, whence the Spaniards, encour- 
aged by the presence of the Duke of Parma, make every exer- 
tion to thrust it by means of poms but to no purpose. The 
Duke is forcibly conveyed by those who immediately surround 
him in the direction ef Fort St. Mary, where he had no sooner 
arrived when a terrible explosion is heard to have taken place. 
He is thrown down with every one about him, and remains for 
several minutes insensible. 

The injury caused by the explosion was very great. The 
waters of the river were violently disturbed down to their low- 
est depths. They were thrown beyond its banks and the neigh- 
boring dikes; and all the fortifications, situated on either side 
of it, were covered several feet deep with water. Almost all 
the timber-work of the left bank, to which the fire-ship had at- 
tached itself, as also a part of the bridge of boats, together with 
every thing that was upon it, was broken in pieces and thrown 
into the air. More than eight hundred men perished in various 
ways; and the Duke himself escaped, as it were, only by a 
miracle. Nothing seemed to hinder any longer the passage of the 
Zealand fleet from Liefkenshoek up the stream to Antwerp. 

As soon as the explosion was heard in the city, St. Aldegonde 
sent several galleys to ascertain on the spot the condition of 
the bridge. They were instructed, if they should find that it 
had been destroyed, to communicate the fact by a signal, and 
then to sail to Lillo in order to set the Zealand fleet in motion, 
so that a combined attack may be made from the opposite quar- 
ters on the enemy’s works. But the commanders of the vessels 
which had been dispatched were wanting in the courage required 
for approaching near anena to their object, and returned to 
Antwerp with the report that the bridge was yet uninjured. 

The Duke of Parma was in the mean time exceedingly diligent 
in giving it the mgt, at least, of being so; and on the third 
day from the explosion, a small boat,.coming from Lillo, passes 


under the bridge, and announces at Antwerp both the injury it 
had received, and its speedy reparation. this manner, the 
Duke succeeds in gaining time for restoring fully the damage in- 
en and supplying from the neighboring garrisons his loss 
of men. | 


Discouraged by some other fruitless attempts to reopen the 
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navigation of the Scheldt, the Zealanders resolve to give up en- 
tirely this design, and to direct their efforts instead to the de- 
struction of the dikes between Stabroek and Antwerp, by which 
the country is protected from the waters of the Osterschelde, so 
as to be enabled to approach to Antwerp with flat-bottomed boats. 

First of all, the Antwerpers judge it expedient to pierce 
through the Cauwenstein dike, extending from Fort La Croix, 
near the Scheldt, to the neighborhood of Stabroek. But the 
Duke of Parma, in order to repel every attack in this quarter, 
has been careful to have five redoubts constructed along this 
line. These redoubts are occupied by fresh troops, under the 
orders of experienced chiefs, and provided with cannon, and 
furnished, besides, with palisades, rendering access to them 
more difficult. 

The Duke of Parma having intrusted the guarding of the 
bridge to Count Mansfeld, transfers himself to Stabroek to the 
east of the river. 

In the mean time the Netherlanders have broken through 
the dike extending along that side of the stream, so as to inun- 
date the whole of the country situated north of the dike of Cau- 


enstein. A joint attack upon this is next concerted between 
the authorities in Antwerp and the Count of Hohenlohe, the ad- 
miral of the Zealand fleet. The latter fulfilled his part of the 
agreement. On perceiving the expected signals in the direction 
of the city, he approached the dike, and, disembarking the troops 
which he conveyed, made a general assault upon the redoubts, 
taking two of them. He was, however, eventually deprived of 
the advantages at first obtained, through the failure of the Ant- 
werp flotilla to co-operate with him, as had been promised, and 
was obliged to retire. 

A renewed attempt is appointed to be made, both against the 
dike and the bridge, on the 16th of May, 1585. Not fewer than 
two hundred vessels are to be employed against the former, and 
new machines, contrived by Gianibelli, are destined to blow up 
the latter, or at all events to hold in check the portion of the 
Spanish troops there posted for its protection. 

While the fleets of the Netherlanders approach the dike on 
the opposite sides of it, their land forces from the north obtain 
secre of the part of it comprehended between the redoubts 

efore captured by them. Here they intrench themselves, and 
a bloody contest ensues. And they succeed in conveying over 
the dike a transport vessel, after having oe it of its load. 
Instead of prosecuting the advantages which he has obtained, 
Count Hohenlohe proceeds triumphantly to Antwerp, where he is 
reeeived amidst the thunder of artillery and the ringing of bells. 

Before long the Duke of Parma arrives at the dike with a 
re-enforcement of men and cannon. His presence revives the 


drooping spirits of the Spaniards. After five unsuccessful as- 
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saults on one of the redoubts which had been taken by the 
enemy, they regain possession of it. 

The tide at length beginning to ebb, the hostile fleets are con- 
strained to retreat, and the victory rests with the Duke. His 
loss in this are amounted to nearly eight hundred men; 
that of the Netherlanders to about two thousand. More than 
thirty vessels laden with provisions for Antwerp, and one hundred 
and fifty pieces of cannon, fall into the hands of the Spaniards. 

The attempts which were, on the same day, made to destroy 
the bridge, were fruitless. 

A general discouragement now pervades the minds of the be- 
sieged, aggravated by the want of provisions and by the informa- 
tion of the neighboring city of Mecheln having been taken by 
the enemy. The authorities are forced by the people to capitu- 
late on the 17th of August, 1585. 


During the lifetime of Henry III., the last king of France of 
the house of Valois, a formidable combination, denominated the 
League, had been organized in that country, at the head of 
which was, first, the Duke of Guise, and, subsequently, the Duke 
of Mayenne, and which had obliged the king to throw himself 
at last into the arms of the Huguenots, or French Protestants, 
to be enabled to maintain his authority. The king of Navarre, 
styled Henry IV., of the House of Bourbon, was the lawful heir 
to the throne. Mayenne, who was in possession of Paris and a 
great part of the kingdom, resisted his accession by all the 
means in his power, and only awaited the promised assistance 
of. Spain to attack, and, as he confidently hoped, to destroy the 
Protestant and royal army. At length, Alexander Farnese, 
Duke of Parma, sent Count Egmont to him from the Nether- 
lands with eighteen hundred cavalry ; and he now determined 
to relieve the city of Dreux, twenty miles north of Chartres, 
then besieged by Henry IV. 


Battle of Ivry, fought on the 14th of March, 1590, between 
Henry IV., of France and the troops of the League, commanded 
by the Duke of Mayenne. 

Henry had raised the siege of Dreux immediately upon hear- 
ing of the approach of the Duke of Mayenne, and no time was 
lost by the hostile forces in coming in signt of each other at 


Ivry, between the rivers Eure and Iton. The royal army con- 
sisted of eight thousand infantry and twenty-five hundred cav- 
alry, with six pieces of cannon ; that of the League to thirteen 
thousand infantry and thirty-five hundred cavalry, with four 
pieces of cannon. 

aa and 66 on the plan represent positions successively occu- 
pied by the royal army on the 13th of March, and dd is that of 
the opposite party on the same day. ‘ 
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On the following day, the order of battle of the former is (d) 
four hundred arquebusiers, (¢) two hundred cavalry under the, 
orders of the Marshal d’Aumont, (7) eight hundred arquebusiers 
in two divisions, (y) two hundred cavalry under the Duke of 
Montpensier, (4) two hundred cavalry under the Baron de 
Biron, (7) one thousand infantry in two divisions, (%) six hun- 
dred cavalry in five lines under the immediate command of the 
king, (2) thirty-two hundred infantry in eight divisions, (m) four 
hundred light cavalry in two divisions, under the Count d’Au- 
vergne and the Chevalier Givry, and x denote the six can- 
non ; 0 denotes five hundred cavalry; p, twenty-four hundred 
Swiss; and g, three hundred cavalry, composing the reserve, 
under the Marshal Biron. <A chain of light troops (77) covers 
the front of the position. 

The Duke of Mayenne’s army is drawn up in a concave line 
as follows: s, is three thousand infantry in two divisions ; ¢, 
three hundred German cavalry ; u, eight hundred infantry ; v, 
six hundred light cavalry in two divisions, before the right 
wing, under the orders of the Chevalier de Rosne ; w, five hun- 
dred German cavalry; , thirty-four hundred infantry; y, ten 
hundred Walloon lancers under Count Egmont; z, five hundred 
cavalry under the Duke of Mayenne in person ; a’, four hundred 
Spanish arquebusiers on horseback; 6’, forty-two hundred in- 
fantry, one half of them Swiss and the other French; ec’, four 
hundred German cavalry; d@’, sixteen hundred infantry in two 
divisions; and e’ denotes the four cannon. A chain of light 
troops (/" 7”) covers the front of the position. 

Vou. IIl.—22 
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Before thé battle began, Henry IV. is recorded as having 
ridden along the lines of his army, calling out to his sol- 
diers, “ When you fail to see any standards displayed, rally 
around the white crest of my helmet; you will always find it 
on the way of honor and glory.” It commenced with the dis- 
charge of the artillery on both sides. The troops commanded 
by the Chevalier de Rosne suffer a considerable loss, whereupon 
he orders an attack to be made on the left wing of the royalists 
at A. Marshal d’Aumiont encounters him at B, and obliges 
him to resume his position, The German cavalry, which had 
advaticed from ¢ to the support of De Rosne, are broken by a 
charge of the light cavalry of Givry and Auvergne from their 
position at m. These, then, carry disorder into the centre of 
the army of the League, but are at length driven back by Count 
Egmont to D, who is, in his turn, forced to fall back by the 
Baron de Biron and the Duke of Montpensier (g, 4) to the post 
originally assigned to him. 

or a considerable time occupied with restoring order in his 
centre, the Duke of Mayenne now only puts his squadrons in 
motion. And Henry IV., after another short address to his 
men, leads them forward himself. 

The contest was a severe one, and Egmont and his troops 
especially distinguished themselves. The king deemed it ne- 
cessary to order up to his assistance his entire reserve under the 
Marshal de Biron. At this crisis the result was still doubtful, 
when Count Egmont fell, shot by a pistol-ball. This might of 
itself have been sufficient to decide the day in favor of Henry. 
But about this moment his standard-bearer, severely wounded, 
was obliged to be conveyed from the field, and the soldiers were 
exceedingly discouraged by the fall of a young knight with a 
white crest, near the person of the king, and who was mistaken 
by them for the latter. In this emergency, Henry, taking off his 
helmet, exhibited his well-known countenance to his followers, 
and, with his eae sword in his hand, excited them to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm, Nothing could any longer resist 
their valor, and the victory was decided. 

Some attempts were indeed still made by the Duke of May- 
enne, after the defeat of his cavalry, to maintain the contest 
with infantry. The Swiss troops oppose to the enemy a vigor- 
ous resistance, but at length lay down their arms on perceiving 
themselves to be surrounded on every side, and a body of Ger- 
mans, refusing to do the like, are for the most part cut down. 

The army of the League takes to flight in two different diree- 
tions—one portion of it on the route to Chartres, under the 
Duke of Nemours, and the other, under the Duke of Mayenne, 
upon Ivry, where it Pree the River Eune, destroying the bridge 
behind it, and marching afterwards on Mantes. Barricades had 
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been thrown up at Ivry, and were stormed by the Marshal de 
Biron upon his arrival. 

All the baggage and artillery of the defeated troops are taken, 
and they lose also three-fourths of their original number, killed, 
wounded, or prisoners, or drowned in the Eure. The loss in- 
curred by the royal army is estimated at five hundred men. 

Other battles, fought and won in the same chivalrous spirit as 
that of Ivry, have conferred an undying renown on Henry of 
Navarre. But independently of the bravery and prowess re- 

atedly displayed by him, he ranks as a general with the most 
illustrious of his contemporaries,—with the Duke of Parma, 
with Coligni, with Conde, and with Maurice, of Nassau,—in 
introducing a higher degree of order and discipline among the 
soldiers of an army, aah in preparing the way for the appear- 
ance of Gustavus Adolphus. And we may conclude our notice 
of the battle of Ivry by noticing the far greater importance then 
attached to cavalry than to infantry, in a serious and open con- 
test with an enemy, an importance thenceforth destined grad- 
ually, for a time at least, to diminish. 


Siege of Srratsunp, from the 13th of May to the 4th of 


August, 1628. 
t the period in question, Stralsund was one of the Hanse 


SIEGE OF STRALSUND. 
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towns, although acknowledging the feudal superiority of the 
Duke of Pomerania. The Emperor of Germany, Ferdinand IL, 
deemed it to be expedient to place a garrison of his troops 
within its walls. An expedition, should one be thought desi- 
rable, might then be fitted out from its harbor against Sweden, 
which had furnished less or more of encouragement and aid to 
the German Protestants during the first ten years (of the so- 
called Thirty Years’ War) of their struggle for religious liberty 
against the imperial authority. 

To accomplish this design, General von Arnim was ordered 
to approach the city with a force of eight thousand men. 

On the 13th of May, that general pitched his camp at aaa, 
and made the requisite demand to be admitted into the place. 
A negative reply having been promptly given, he next endeavy- 
ors to attain his object by the stratagem of asking for a pas- 
sage through the city of one thousand cuirassiers and five com- 

anies of foot soldiers, to be embarked thence for the island of 

ugen. And this request being also refused him, he seizes pos- 
session of the small island of Daenholm, which was petal by 
asmall body of Danes that the magistrates of Stralsund had taken 
into their pay. 

The latter, exceedingly irritated at this proceeding, having in 
vain required an immediate restoration of the island, lost no 
time in commencing hostilities against its captors, who were 
very soon reduced, by the want of provisions, to the necessity of 
embarking for the neighboring island of Rugen. 

In the night between the 16th and 17th of May the Imperial- 
ists, by means of a surprise, obtain possession of the intrench- 
ments of the city, at R and §, situated before the Knieper and 
the Franken gates. But they are expelled from them at six 
o’clock on the following morning, with loss. 

The citizens of Stralsund are not a little encouraged by these 
events, as also by the arrival of munitions of war and other aid 
gratuitously bestowed upon them by the King of Denmark, 
and of several vessels from the south of Europe de with pro- 
visions. 

On the 17th of May a part of the Imperial army encamps 
mee bd, in the vicinity of the Frankindamm, and intrenches 
itself. 

A written communication, in the handwriting of Gustavus 
Adolphus, King of Sweden, is received at Stralsund on the 18th, 
encouraging the inhabitants to perseverance in their efforts at 
resistance, promising them aid, and presenting them with a 
vessel laden with gunpowder. Some Danish troops, too, with 
cannon, arrive on the same day; and these last are mounted 
on the walls without delay. The Imperialists, in the mean 
time, erect the works (cc ¢ on the Southern side of the city 
and against the island of Daenholm, and do the like at dd, on 
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the western side. From these works a vigorous cannonade is 
maintained, and it is replied to with equal ‘efficiency. 

In the night between the 23d and 24th of May, the Imperial- 
ists make simultaneous attempts to storm the Franken, Knieper, 
and Hospital gates, at A, G, and H, but are repulsed, by the 
discharge of grape-shot, at all these points. They, however, ob- 
tain possession of the redoubt at SS, but are expelled from it 
by Captain Chemnitz on the early morning of the next day. 

he loss incurred in these contests by the Taperialits was 80 
es as to induce General Arnim to ask for a suspension of 

ostilities in order to bury the dead. 

On the 25th of May two companies of Scots and one of Ger- 
mans, six hundred men in all, sent by the King of Denmark, 
arrive in Stralsund. Their commander, Colonel Holk, is in- 
trusted with the chief command in the city. Hostilities are 
continued for some days without any marked successes on either 
side. 

Four more companies of Scots arrive on the 29th, and the 
ate of the Hospital, so called, is vehemently bombarded by the 
mperialists on the 30th and 31st of May, but without serious 

injury being done. 

About this time there arrives a present from the king of 
Sweden, consisting of one hundred oxen, one hundred tons of 
powder, and six twenty-four-pounders. 

The bombardment of the city continues. It receives a re-en- 
forcement of two hundred Danish soldiers on the 4th of June, 
and another, three days afterwards, of two hundred Danish sol- 
diers, together with fifty artillerists, six cannon and a mortar, 
and one hundred barrels of powder. The Imperialists prose- 
cute their works of intrenchment, endeavoring to approach 
nearer and nearer to the ponds which surround the city ; but 
they everywhere encounter obstacles to their progress from the 
sorties of the garrison. 

On the 14th of June, the Imperialists construct the redoubt 
e on the dike (damm) of the Knieper, at the distance of a 
pistol-shot from the works of the besieged. 

On the 25th, the Council of Stralsund concludes a formal 
alliance with the King of Sweden, who engages to maintain 
the rights and liberties of the city against all enemies; and on 
the same day six hundred Swedes enter the place, under Colonel 
Rosladin. 

Two days after this, the Duke of Friedland (the celebrated 
Wallenstein) arrives with nine thousand men before Stralsund. 
A portion of them encamp at ff, and cannonade the redoubt 
at I. 

In the morning of the 28th, three regiments of Imperialists 
make a fierce assault from the Frankendamm (¢ ¢) upon the re- 
doubt at (S). The besieged are driven as far as the gate of the 
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city, but, when re-enforced, they retake the redoubt. In this 
contest, which was the most sanguinary one during the siege, 
the loss of the Imperialists amounted to nearly one thousand 
men. 

On the 29th, this redoubt, after another severe conflict, is 

ain taken by the Imperialists, who remain in possession of it. 
Great consternation now pervades the city, and it is abandoned 
by a considerable portion of the female population who embark 
for Sweden. 

Negotiations are entered upon by the two parties on the 
second day of July, which lead to no result. The bombardment 
is resumed on the following day, and endures twenty-four hours 
without interruption. On the 5th an armistice is concluded,— 
one, however, little respected by either party. On the 9th and 
10th of July fresh re-enforcements arrive in the city from Den- . 
mark, 

Stralsund being open on the sea side to supplies of men and 
provisions, Wallenstein at length only hopes to obtain posses- 
sion of it by negotiation or stratagem. He quits the besiegin 
army on the 15th of July, leaving the negotiations to be directe 
by General Arnim. 

On the 18th of July, two thousand Swedish auxiliaries, under 
Colonel Leslie and Osent Brahe, arrive in Stralsund; and on 
the 19th, a sortie is made from the city by the Franken gate (A), 
by means of which the redoubt at S is once more recovered from 
the enemy. In this contest the newly-arrived Swedish troops 
eminently distinguished themselves. 

The Imperialists gradually withdrew their artillery from the 
— about the city, and retired from its vicinity on the 24th 
0 ‘ 

Their loss, from the commencement to the end of the siege, 
has been estimated to have amounted to ten thousand eight 
hundred infantry and twelve hundred cavalry. 


At the period of the siege of Stralsund, Gustavus Adolphus 
was engaged in a contest against the Poles, which absorbed the 

eater portion of his attention. This was brought to a close 
in 1629, through the mediation of England and Holland; and 
he was then at liberty to direct the forces at his disposal against 
the overgrown power of the House of Austria, and at the same 
time to protect the Protestants of Germany from the oppressions 
of the Imperial government. He landed in the island of Rugen 
on the 24th of June, 1630, with an army of Swedes re-enforced 
by several regiments of Scots which he had taken into his 
service. His advance into Germany was for a time compara- 
tively slow. The Protestant princes, having heretofore been 
unfortunate in their resistance to the emperor, hesitated to 
encounter the risks of another insurrection against him. But 
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@ treaty of alliance was at length concluded between Gustavus 
and ‘the Elector of Saxony, the latter engaging not to come to 
any terms of accommodation with Austria, excepting with the 
consent of the King of Sweden. And the hostile armies then 
did not —_ long in coming into conflict. 

Battle of Brerrenretp (near Leipsick), on the 7th of Septem- 
ber, 1631, between the Imperial general, Field-Marshal Tilly, 
‘and the combined Swedes and Saxons, under Gustavus Adol- 
phus, King of Sweden. 

Numerical force of the armies: Imperialists, twenty-one thou- 
sand infantry and eleven thousand cavalry ; Swedes, eight thou- 
sand infantry and seven thousand cavalry, and Saxons eleven 
thousand infantry and four thousand cavalry. 

Count Pappenheim, who had been sent forward with two 
thousand cavalry, by the Imperial commander-in-chief, to ob- 
serve the enemy, transcended his orders, and attacked the Swe. 
dish advanced guard. He wason the point of being overwhelmed 
by superior numbers, when he was rescued by the arrival of two 
thousand additional cavalry, dispatched to his assistance b 
Tilly. In his mortification for the repulse whieh he had inewr- 
red, he set fire to the village of Podelwitz on his retreat, 


BATTLE OF BREITENFELD, 
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The allied order of battle is as follows: G an) ioe 
the —_ wing of the Swedes, resting on Posse .— the 


immediate command of Gustavus, and consisting of five regi- 
ments of cavalry, with infantry between them ; Kk is four regi- 
ments of cavalry, also with intervening infantry in the second 
line, under General Banner ; H denotes four brigades of infantry. 
in the centre, under General Teufel ; and L, three brigades be-. 
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hind them, in the second line, under General Hepburne; J is 
five regiments of cavalry, again intermingled with infantry, on 
the left wing, under General Horn, and is three regiments 
of cavalry, under Colonel Hall, in the second line ; at N, behind 
the centre and between the first and second lines, are ten squad- 
rons of dragoons, constituting the first reserve; and at O, be- 
hind the centre of the second line, is a second reserve, composed 
of cavalry and infantry; and on the extreme left, at P, the 
Saxons are posted in two lines, the infantry in’six brigades, and 
the cavalry to the right and left of it, under the orders of the 
Elector and of General Arnheim; one hundred pieces of can- 
non are distributed in front of the whole army (22), in fourteen 
batteries. 

About noon the battle is begun by a heavy cannonade on 
both sides. Gustavus then, seeking to gain ground with his 
right wing, is vehemently attacked, in front and in flank, 
by Pappenheim, at the head of all his cavalry. This attack is 
again and again repeated without success, being in every in- 
stance repelled by the fire of the infantry intermingled with the 
cavalry of Gustavus. <A forward and flanking movement of 
General Banner, from the second line, at length puts an end to 
its repetition. 

Meanwhile, the Prince of Fiirstenberg, on the right wing, 
had fallen upon the Saxons; the greater portion of whom, com- 

osed of recently-levied men, ent only a feeble resistance. 

our of the older regiments, which stood their ground for a 
time, were at length obliged to yield to superior numbers, and 
to take refuge behind the Swedish left wing. 

Tilly, now desiring to complete the victory, advanced with 
the infantry, moving at the same time towards his right against 
the Saxons and the left wing of the Swedes. By this move- 
ment, however, he. was necessitated to stop the firing of his ar- 
tillery, and a certain degree of disorder had spread among his 
men. In this state of things, General Horn, who commanded the 
Swedish left, had brought forward several batteries from the 
reserve, and had posted them in positions concealed from the 
enemy by cavalry. Their brisk and unexpected fire increased 
the confusion already prevailing among the latter; and all the 
attempts made by the Imperial cavalry to advance over the 
ditches in their way were frustrated by the miry state of the 
ground and the counter attacks of the Swedes. 

Whilst Tilly was here engaged in vain, Pappenheim had been 
defeated, and driven citiedly tom the field by Baner. Gustavus 
now directed all the disposable troops of his right and centre 
towards his left; and with these he seized possession of the 
enemy’s stationary batteries, which were then immediately 

- turned against the latter. Although cannonaded both in front 
and in flank, Tilly made several unsuccessful efforts to retake 
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his lost artiliery. At length, first his infantry, and then his 
cavalry, broke their ranks and fled. He himself succeeded in 
reaching Halle with six hundred men, and there indicated Hal- 
berstadt as the rallying point of the fugitives from the field of 
battle. 

We find the losses of the Imperialists estimated at twelve 
thousand killed and wounded, one hundred standards, twenty- 
six pieces of cannon, and the whole of their baggage. The 
Saxons lost two thousand, and the Swedes one thousand men. 

The causes of the loss of the battle by the Imperialists were 
Jirst, their failure to attack the Saxo-Swedish army in its pas- 
sage of the defiles of the stream of the Loberbach, in order to 
assume the position which it actually held during the battle ; 
secondly, the entire absence of a second line or reserve ; thirdly, 
the unchangeable position of their artillery, which not merely 
became embarrassing to them in the attacks they made, but even 
positively injurious ; Lourthly, the unnecessary loss of time in- 
curred after their defeat of the Saxons, enabling General Horn 
to make his dispositions for the defence of the Swedish left 
wing ; and Jastly, the want of unity in the attacks made b 
their generals, while, on the contrary, the Swedish generals 
acted throughout in the most entire harmony in all their move- 
ments. 


SEEKING THE BUBBLE. 
II. 


* * Then a soldier, 
Full of strange oaths and bearded like the pard; 
Jealous in honor, sudden and quick in quarrel ; 
Seeking the bubble reputation, 
Even in the cannon’s mouth * - * * 
As You Lixz It.—Act II, Scene VIL 
IN NEW CLOTHES. 


*Wuar is an Adjutant ?” she asked. 

“ An Adjutant? Why, an Adjutant is a-a-sort of an—don’t 
me anes what an Adjutant is? I thought everybody knew 
that ¢ 

Please te remember, incredulous sir or madam, that this was 
in the first year—ay, in the first six months—of this present war, 
when you, too, probably, were as ignorant as Mary and I, and 
knew, perhaps, no more of the relative importance of officers 
than we did. For I, who had just been appointed adjutant of 
our regiment, “~— I hardly knew what my title meant, felt, 
I am sure, of vastly more consequence than does the worthy 
commander-in-chief in this year of grace, 1865. 

“The Adjutant,” I continued, “ is,—err-a-a sort of assistant 
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to the Colonel, you know,—on the staff,—that sort of thing. 
Don’t you know ?” 

“Oh, yes! How nice! Like General Thomas.” 

How could I explain that the very new Lieutenant William 
Jenkins, Adjutant of the Third District of Columbia Volunteers, 
was very little like the grizzled Adjutant-General of the Army 
whom she had mentioned? Women won’t understand those 
things, you see. 

hile I was enjoying the luxuries of my first fever in the hos- 
pital, “our boys,” as we used to call the regiment, had, for the 
most part, re-enlisted for three years, or during the war. The 
battle of Bull Run had just been fizzled—you can hardly say 
Sought, of a battle into which a mob of green men bulge promis- 
cuously under green commanders, and out of which, almost before 
they recover from the first terror of discharging their own 
muskets, they rush, jabbering and scared, away from an only 
less frightened enemy. The North had uprisen again. The 
last of the Southern sympathizers, now convinced that we could 
not subdue the South, resigned from the Army and Navy. 
General Blankhed had nearly stopped giving passes for ladies 
and children, and Jews and sutlers, and spies and Baltimoreans, 
to go through the lines to Richmond. Mrs. Greenhow was still 
in Washington, studying for the part of lioness by playing 
jackal, and wheedling facile senators with her best light-comedy 
attractions. The country still believed in Sigel. Strategy was 
beginning to be born. Washington was beginning to run to 
sheds. In short, it was the August of 1861, just after the first 
crisis of the national measles. 

General McClellan, who had just fought some skirmishes in 
Western Virginia, and administered the oath of allegiance to 
the captives pursuant to instructions from the omniscient City 
of Washington, not having been defeated, was called to the 
command of the Army of the Potomac; and presently, as he 
showed himself, mounted on a handsome charger and followed 
by, I may say, a rather seedy staff—we thought them grand 
enough, however, and so, indeed, they soon became !—we all 
magnified him into a second Napoleon. All but Smallweed, 
our melancholy man, now promoted to be quartermaster. He 
and Colonel Heavysterne used to have high words on the stibject. 
* Ah,” the honest old Colonel would say, a genuine-admiration 
beaming in his eye, “ that’s your sort! That’s the man for me! 
We'll just go anywhere he says. Look at him, gentlemen! 
See how he rides!” 

The Sceptic. Hur. Very pretty., Hoop-la! What's he ever 
done? 

The Enthusiast. Why, he’s licked the enemy, sir. That’s 
what he’s done, sir. His genius is equal to Napoleon’s, sir. 
He’s the man for my money ! 
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Yee, sir ! . 
here’s no discount on that ! 
The Chorus. + Thats so! 

&e., &e. 

The Sceptic. Going to make a Napoleon out of a man because 
he ain’t been licked! Well, ’m d——d! Colonel, I thought 
you had more sense than that. There’s the chaplain there; he’s 
never been licked, either. Why don’t you call him a second 
Duke of Wellington, and make a pair of ’em? No, sr. Show 
me a man that’s done something, I say, and don’t be clapping 
on all sail before the wind blows, in this sort of way. 

The Enthusiast. What a man! Why, gentlemen, I b’lieve 
if th’ Angel Gab’l was to come on earth, this Smallweed ’d say 
he was no great shakes, after all! 

Ah! Ha! 
The Chorus. <« D——n such a man, anyhow! 
&e., &e. 

The Sceptic. (Puff. Puff.) Well! I don’t run round after 
every oysterman that blows a tin horn, anyhow! 

It was in this free way that we used to discuss our new 
general, and thus that we used to think of him. How far this 
spirit of unreasoning enthusiasm, that made us almost deify the 
young commander who hadn’t been whipped, has since con- 
tributed to the downfall of this and other officers who have 
certainly had some merit, if not what we so hastily as- 
cribed to them, and who might have been useful square pegs 
if we had not ee them into the round holes, let 
some recently-cradled Macaulay recite for our amusement and 
instruction when, deaf and toothless, we chump over the mem- 
ories of these bloody years for the edification of our grand- 
children, or somebody else’s. I only recall facts. 

The grand, the immortal Army of the Potomac was then a 

uling infant. Indeed, as it was found by its new leader, ’twas 
ittle more than a few scattered regiments cowering upon the 
banks of the Potomac, in hourly fear of the advance of the then 
invincible Beauregard, and busied principally in comparing notes 
as to who had behaved least badly at Bull Run. There were 
many shameless enough to use those two terrible epithets as a 
joke. The men who have since thought it funny to say “ How 
are you ?” then thought it exceedingly funny to jeer out “ Bull 
Run!” or often, with even more exquisite wit, “ Bully Run !” 
It was a merry jest. Being apropos of nothing, these funny 
dogs made it apropos of every thing. There had been nothing 
like it since “ Or any other man” swept over this once happy 
land ; but I think—yes, I think “ How are you ?” beat it. 

Our regiment was rapidly recruited. Colonel Heavysterne was 
personally very popular, the number of three months’ men from 
the district had been very large, and the scrofula of secession 
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had about run its course among the men. One day, while 
fumbling among some blank passes, probably, it occurred to 
old General Blankhed that he might as well order us across the 
river. So as we had been quietly forgotten for a couple of 
weeks when there was hurry, and as there was now none, an 
aide dashed into our camp about one o’clock that night, with 
orders to the Colonel to break camp, and move over to Arling- 
ton Heights at daylight. As soon as the dear old fellow got 
the sleep partly out of his eyes, he ventured to ask the excited 

oung aide where he was to get wagons. He didn’t know. 

hat wasup? He didn’t know. Was there any news? He 
didn’t know. To whom were we to report when we got to 
Arlington Heights? He didn’t know that either, but feebly 
suggested “commanding officer.” ‘So the order says,” said 
the Colonel; but who is he? Where shall I find him?” The 
The A. D. C. knew not. “ Hur,” said Smallweed, sadly, 


“ A light blue eye, 2 soldier mean, 
A feather of the blue, 
A doublet of the Lincoln green, 
No more than this you knew, old chap ;”— 


Etcetry.—Scott ; and, when found, make a note on. Say, look 
here,” addressing the retreating figure of the A. D. C., stum- 
bling over the tent-cords in the vain attempt to find his horse, 
“they don’t let you go about much alone; do they ?” 

Then there was a grand discussion as to wagons, Smallweed 
insisting that twenty-two wagons would do, and the Colonel, 
supported by Dr. Peacack, who had been awakened by the 
A. D. C. stumbling over his tent-cords, and afterwards backing 
his horse into his tent; contending for thirty as absolutely 
necessary. 

Did you ever see a raw regiment move? We had reveillé 
at three, and an excited breakfast. Then there was a scramble 
for ee in the dark, and cries of teamsters, and cursing of 
men who had jammed their fingers between hard corners, and 
whinnying of mules, and the crackling of fires lighted by the 
men out of irresistible wantonness, and wanes to and fro of 
officers and sergeants, and the barking of the wagon-master’s 
dog, and a confusion of tongues, advising, ordering, imploring, 
cursing, and everything done in a hurry and a scufile, and 
as wrong as could be. Just about raw daylight, when every- 
body is standing ‘about fagged and worried, remembering the 
last forgotten odds and ends, up dashes another aide with a 
long yellow envelope. The privates crowd round, peering over 
the Colonel’s shoulder—remember, this is 1861, and a green 
regiment.. “This is not addressed to any of you, gentlemen, I 
think,” hints the Colonel, politely; whereupon all, save the 
more brassy, edge away, trying their best to look as if they 
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hadn’t been doing any thing wrong, and wouldn’t at any price. 
The brassy brazen it out, and audibly suggest that some people 
give themselves girs«all of a sudden. One of them is impudent 
enough to sing out an anxious inquiry respecting the price of 
cheese, in allusion to the honest Colonel’s former business. The 
yellow envelope contains a countermand. We loaf around in the 
raw dawn, and in the early, feverish morning, awaiting further 
orders, ready to march at an instant’s notice. Such are our new 
orders. Some of the men,go to sleep; others become furtively 
and mysteriously intoxicated; others play cards; others, still, 
sing songs, in and out of tune. Those who cannot-sing, sing 
the most, as usual. The mules kick and roll over, and make a 
terrible row generally. The téamsters straggle off, and come 
back drunk and insolent. No further orders come. The ex- 
citement of being ready to march at a moment’s notice is wear- 
ing off. Only nineo’clock? It seems like five in the afternoon, 
we have been up and waiting so long. We begin to ache with 
waiting. Ten, eleven, twelve—all the hours up to six—pass, 
and no order. Most of the drunken men are sober, and some of 
them drunk again. Every nerve and muscle in the body of the 
poor adjutant quivers with fatigue. So, doubtless, with every one 
else. Smallweed volunteers to ride up to head-quarters, and see 
what’s the matter. The Colonel hesitates, but finally consents. 
While he is gone, we dine on hard tack—that is, those of us who 
have not been making a steady lunch on hard tack ever since 
breakfast-time. It is dark when Smallweed trots back—I 
think no earthly consideration would induce him to ride at a 
canter, which he says is a pace only fit for doctors and chap- 
lains—trots back with the news that old General Blankhed 
had forgotten all about us! Now, however, we are to march at 
once. So the regiment falls in; the train starts; off we march, 
down the dusty roads, by courtesy called streets; through the 
wilderness of dust they call “the avenue;” over the Long 
Bridge, to Arlington Heights. All Washington seems to turn 
out to look at us as we pass. Sutlers’ wagons follow in our 
wake, selling pies to the stragglers. It is ten o’clock and pitch 
dark before we arrive at our destination. No one knows where 
we are to encamp. We arrive in a great camp of soldiers. 
We are to report “to the commanding officer,” says our order. 
Who is he? Nobody knows. The colonels don’t know; one 
thinks it’s General Scott; a New York colonel, in full Zouave 
costume, thinks it is General Sandford. A wagon-master 
guides us to the tent of some second lieutenant, and points him 
out as the commanding officer. “ Who do you report to?” our 
Colonel asks, scratching his head, perplexedly, of a venerable- 
looking Lieutenant-Colonel, who seems to have served in the 
revolutionary war. “ Nobody,” is the answer, gravely enough, 
and a staggerer it is. “ But I think,” says Grandfather White- 
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head, kindly, “I think, if I were you, Colonel, I would just go 
into camp anywhere, and wait till they ordered me away! 
That’s what I did, and I’ve been here nigh-on to ten days!” 

Well, we scramble into camp, somehow, and there, sure 
enough, we remain for three long days, unable to find “ the Com- 
manding Officer.” No human ingenuity suffices to unravel 
the mystery. Presently, the Commanding Officer stumbles 
across us, in the shape of a middle-aged gentleman, in very 
undress uniform, and a singularly dirty shirt, who has come all 
the way from Arizona, where he commanded a company of at 
least twenty regulars, to command a division of volunteers in 
the grand Army of the Potomac. His mind is nicely arranged 
for a one-company es He raps everybody over the knuckles 
because they don’t know as much as he does, finds fault with 
everything, moves our camp to a place where there is wood and 
water, instructs the colonel in tactics, shows the men how to 
pitch tents, teaches the adjutant how to solve that mystery of 
mysteries, a “ consolidated morning report,” corrects the quarter- 
master’s papers for him, inducts the commissary into the art of 
drawing rations, damns the surgeon for an old fool, insults the 
chaplain, and walks off, heartily cursing all volunteers, and 
intimating his decided belief that the army has gone to the 
dogs or worse. He leaves behind him every one astonished, 
many disgusted, but all, somehow, instructed in something. 
Smallweed took to him instantly, and stoutly defended him 
against the attacks of themany. Braveold Pike! The division 
learned to know and respect and follow you in spite of your 
roughness, and many an eye was damp when you were laid in 
your soldier’s grave at Fair Oaks, to curse us no more. Brigadier- 
General Richard Pike, whilom a captain in the seventh cavalry, 
one of the “low down” graduates of West Point, was a true 
soldier, one of a type I have often met, who have done their 
work and passed from the scene ; some, like him, into their grave, 
others crowded out and into quiet corners by the rising gener- 
ation, better educated, with quicker brains, fitted for the occasion. 
They did their work, I say, and did it well. They taught us 
green volunteers everything we know of the thousand indis- 
pensable details of service; how to cook, how to eat, how to 
sleep, how to be soldiers. They worked hard and zealously. 
That they could not, ordinarily, rise superior to pipe-clay, came 
naturally of their education in the narrow sphere of a one- 
company post. The company fund and the orderly sergeant 
were greater in their eyes than all the strategy Jomini ever 
dreamed. Over them and through them, fed by their instruction 
and inspired by their example, those of us volunteers who are 
worth apything have become what we are. Let us own it, 
thankfully. 

First, wewere in Pike’s Brigade; then, as the troops came pour- 
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ing into Washington, the General got a division, with our bri- 
gade as a part of it, and Brigadier-General Isaac Slushmeyer, an - 
enterprising New York young lawyer, from the vicinity of the 
Tombs, tocommand it. What achange! Mars turned shyster! 
Here is his first order from life :— 


““HEAD-QUARTERS, SLUSHMEYER’S BRIGADE, 
“Prxe’s Division, ARLINGTON Hei@uts, VA., Sept. 30, 1861. 


“General Orders No. 1. 

“T, In accordance with the requirements of Special Orders No. 28, of the 29th 
instant, from the head-quarters of said division, and of the unsought commission 
80 flatteringly bestowed upon him by the worthy chief magistrate, the undersigned 
hereby assumes command of the above-named brigade. 

“TI. His staff will be as follows:— 

“Captain Israel Salomans, Assistant Adjutant-General. 

“Lieutenant A. J. Pidgeon, Aide-de-Camp. 

* Lieutenant C. Muggins, Aide-de-Camp. 

“Captain J. Sheppard Filch, Commissary of Subsistence. 

“Captain Richard Terpin, Assistant Quarter-master. 

“Surgeon G. Buster, Brigade Surgeon. 

“TIL. Soldiers! In thus assuming control of one of the finest bodies of citizen- 
soldiery ever assembled for the vindication, disenthralment and maintenance of the best 
government ever framed by man--the government of Washington, of Kosciusko, 
of Lafayette, and of Buchanan—against the fratricidal assaults of the most wicked 
and unnatural rebellion ever inaugurated by foul treason, a decent respect for the 
opinions of mankind requires that your general should declare to you his fixed and 
unalterable purpose of leading you under the folds of our starry flag, emblem of the 
oppressed without regard to nationality, wherever the battle rages thickest, until 
the backbone of the rebellion being broken, there shall be no longer a rebel in arms 
opposed to us, and trembling Europe shall again witness the sublime spectacle of 
Columbia emerging from her fiery ordeal purified in the furnace of civil war, with 
one Constitution, one Flag, one People, one Destiny, again assuming our proud 
place among the tyrants of the earth, holding them, in the world-famed language 
of the Monroe doctrine, ‘as we hold the rest of mankind, enemies in war, in peace 
friends!’ 

“Soldiers! Your General is a man, not of words, but of deeds. I am here, not 
to write, but to fight. Follow me, and victory is ours. Very truly, gentlemen, 
your friend and servant, 

“ By command of 

“ BRIGADIER-GENERAL SLUSHMEYER! 
“TsraerL Saromans, A. A. Gen.” 


“Hur,” says Smallweed, er it over the Adjutant’s 


shoulder; “subject to the approva 
Convention.” 

“Well, now that’s what I call poot nice,” remarks the chap- 
lain. “Le’ss hear ’t again, ’gents.” 

The men looked blank when they heard it rattled off, in a 
stentorian voice, by the Adjutant, and in broken sentences, 
without regard to punctuation, after the most approved style 
which I had by this time managed to pick up. After parade, 
they tittered and joked about it in little knots. I heard the 
words “Gammon,” and “ Hail C’lumby,” more than once as I 

sed the knots. Some people have an idea that common men 
ike trashy writing. Well, I admit they like dime novels, if you 
please ; but let me assure you that no one sees through the 


of a regular Democratic 
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rigmarole and bluster of a political general quite so soon as the 
common soldier. 
General Pike had drilled and drilled, and instructed and 
scolded us daily, with indefatigable zeal. Mounted upon a 
shaggy, square-headed, angular beast, innocent of the curry- 
comb and brush, branded with a scabby “U.S.” on the shoul- 
der, he would jolt along the picket-line with his arms and legs 
keeping loose time to the disjointed motions of Rosinante, look- 
ing, himself, for all the world, the very picture of a shabby 
orderly. I see him now, half unshaven; his tawny hair strag- 
gling into his eyes and ears; the vizor of his old-fashioned 
forage cap turned up in the manner adopted by our cavalry in 
Texas; his worn and faded flannel sack, held together by tar- 
nished buttons in worn button-holes, over a dirty flannel shirt, 
just exposing a dirtier paper collar, secured about a brick-red 
neck, ornamented with stray, stubby hairs, by means of an old 
black kerchief tied in a hard knot ; his sword-belt concealed by 
his coat; a rusty dragoon sabre of the heaviest pattern flying 
about his heels; his common dragoon trowsers unequally tucked 
into a pair of dirty dragoon boots, several sizes too large, and 
ornamented by one common very brass spur, originally valued 
at some thirteen cents, including the strap and buckle. I said 
he looked the very picture of a shabby orderly: surely, never 
was orderly, even from a western regiment, so shabby! And 
thus he would jolt along the picket-line, stirring up a sentinel 
here, reprimanding an officer there, praising one, and jeering at 
another; or would jog across the wet and slippery parade- 
ground, laboring to teach us, laboring harder to teach our com- 
manding officers, the mysteries of the brigade drill; working, 
indeed, like a horse, and swearing always like the trooper he 
was. For the six weeks he commanded our brigade, I think he 
was never out of the camp. He was always at work, trying to 
straighten things out, as he said. Officers and men came to see 
the sterling stuff whereof he was made, and to admire his honest 
worth, while they could not resist laughing at his eccentricities, 
and at his shabbiness. Our new general changed all that. 
We heard of him occasionally in flatulent orders ;—Smallweed 
used to declare they should have been dated, “ Head-quarters on 
the Stump.” We saw him once at a review, swelling in a bran 
new uniform, in the midst of a gorgeous staff, looking for all the 
world like so many faro-dealers at a masquerade. Those of us 
who frequented Willard’s, and enjoyed the squalid pleasures of 
Washington, met him oftener; the chaplain oftenest of all, I 
think. e heard of him, also, very often, through the vera- 
cious correspondents of the New York papers, as performing 
ici pe of labor and valor. Fast young officers, returning 
sickish and seedy from overstayed leaves, would sometimes bring 
extended passes, written in shaky characters by our new Briga- 
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dier, and would wink feebly when asked how and where they 
were obtained. Our melancholy quartermaster used to call 
these sprees of the youngsters seeing stars, and would laugh 
inwardly, as though that were the best of jokes; meaning to 
hint, I fear, that at least one wearer of these ornaments might 
have been a partaker in the rowse. Ah, well! Our first gen- 
eral was a soldier; this one proved a shyster, as many another 
since. How he was dismissed for drunkenness on duty—it was 
at the review just mentioned, almost the only occasion whereon 
he ever did any duty to be drunk on,—how he was reinstated, 
and presently dismissed again for corresponding with the enemy ; 
how he was again reinstated, and again dismissed for cowardice 
and drunkenness (his horse being struck by a shell in some little 
skirmish into which General Pike forced him bodily, he sud- 
denly disappeared, and was nowhere seen until some of our 
men, straggling for whiskey, on the return march, found him 
beastly drunk in a sutler’s shop, miles in the rear, whereupon 
they half stripped him, and handsomely tattooing his body with 
the blackened tips of their ramrods, tied his coat round an 
empty whiskey barrel, and rolled him into the ditch to sober); 
how he went to New York, and became a prominent politician, 
fearless in his opposition to what he was pleased to term the 
present imbecile and corrupt administration; how he was 
finally elected to Congress, and dragged through the mire of 
immediate capitulation with a view to an ultimate surrender 
and a corruption of all the States, at the skirts of Benjamin and 
Fernando: what need to enlarge upon the oft-told tale? The 
days when we thought the Five Points would fight, and that 
shysters could command, went out with Fire Zouaves and 
their kind, with Slushmeyer and his kind. May they rot in 
peace! 

All that long winter of 1861-’2, we lay in our tents on the 
south bank of the Potomac, drilling, reviewing, discharging, 
recruiting, getting sick, getting well, burying those who never 
got well, killing each other by accidental discharges of pistols 
or muskets, fattening the sutlers, feeding the hospitals, gam- 
bling, drinking, swearing, shirking, working, studying, or what 
not, according to our kind, but always expecting the great for- 
ward movement, and always getting disappointed. Examining 
Boards played havoc with officers who couldn’t tell what five 
principal rivers flow into the Caspian sea, or how long a day’s 
rations for y men would last z men, or the meaning of atramen- 
tarious or geoponic at first sight. Courts-Martial decimated the 
devotees of Willard’s. One second lieutenant, aged fifty-seven, 
the father of our major, resigned for fear of the dreaded Exam- 
ining Board. Young bloods resigned for fear of courts-martial. 
Old Surgeon Peacack was kept busy sending men to the hos- 
pitpls, ae they seldom returned, and discharging others on 

on, I1.—23 


. 
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certificate of disability. Dysentery and typhoid fever made 
their appearance; nostalgia raged fearfully. Do you know the 
disease better as home-sickness than by that doctor’s Greek ? 
Some went home on leave; others, favorites, rushed off on 
recruiting service, which in those days was better, because you 
could stay longer, had nothing to do, got your expenses paid, 
and could go on leave afterward! Every form of old-soldierin 
broke out sporadically, and had in turn to be learned, diagnosed, 
prognosed, and treated by that physician of the moral military 
-diseases—the Adjutant. I had first to learn the Dying Mother 
fever: symptoms, laziness for some weeks, with occasional attacks 
of whiskey or cards—Willard’s often makes its appearance. 
About the eighth day thereafter I usually observe a letter from 
sister Jane or cousin John, casually announcing, among other 
things, that “ mother is very sick ;’—shortly may be expected 
a telegram saying, “ Come home immediately: mother is dying 
Lucy”—or John, perhaps. The treatment varies according to 
the case. Caustic is sometimes employed with success. Then 
there came the Ruined Business fever, in which the patient 
fancies he is to lose fabulous sums unless he starts for home 
within a quarter of an hour. Where these fevers are aborted 
by successful treatment, the Sick-Family-Dead-Parents-and- 
Absconding-Partner cholic frequently succeeds, and is often 
known to rage with great fury. Letters and telegrams may be 
expected in great numbers, but to the practised eye these symp- 
toms need cause little alarm. If the treatment has been skil- 
fully selected and firmly adhered to, the patient may be confi- 
dently expected, within a very tew days, to show symptoms of 
convalescence, or else to enter upon the third stage of the fever, 
that of apyrexia, or resignation: he may now be discharged. 
Curious are the ways of the shirks! 

We were beginning to show ourselves. Those officers who 
meant to make something were beginning to recover from the 
first bitter mortification of having their ignorance exposed by 
General Pike, and were studying with a will, tactics, regula- 
tions, books of instruction, military history, military biography, 
and a mort of weak translations from the French, beside. The 
backs of these began to straighten, even unto océasional stiff- 
ness, and the chests to widen. Their clothes fitted them better, 
and were more neatly brushed and cleaned than formerly. The 
regimental staff laid aside one morning the dark-blue shoulder- 
straps and gold cord, which their tailors had persuaded them 
were the appropriate ornaments for officers of their exalted 
rank, Card-playing with the men began to disappear, and the 
captains to occupy tents separate and distinet from those of the 
orderly sergeants. One day the non-commissioned staff left the 
Colonel’s mess, and set up on their own account. ‘ The boys” 
began to be “the men.” “How are you, Pern,” passed into 
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“FH y’, cap.,” and presently becoming “Good morning, cap- 
tain,” disappeared finally in a respectful military salute, awk- 
wardly enough, but well meant, and rapidly improving with 
practice. These officers began to stay in camp, and look after 
their men, while the gay faction ranged off to town to drag the 
dissipations of Washington, fancying all the while they were 
men of spirit. One by one these fellows dropped off during the 
winter, through one of the approved channels by which effete 
officers are excreted. 

To those of us who diligently tried to learn, it was truly 
astonishing then, though it is less so now, how much we had to 
learn. One thing seemed to open the vr to a thousand others, 
before undreamed of. But you should have heard the talk at 
our mess-table about this time. All the regimental staff messed 
together. The old doctor, Surgeon Peacack, and Chaplain 
Bender, used to do the heavy talking, while Smallweed made 
it a point to controvert every thing advanced by either, the rest 
of us edging in a word or a sentence here and there, and the 
honest old Colonel Heavysterne listening intently, but never 
by any chance taking part, except now and then to keep peace 
in the family, when the dispute ran high, as it often did, over 
Waterloo and Fontenoy, Wellington and Napoleon, Hannibal 
and Washington, Sickles, Beauregard, cavalry and infantry, 
masked batteries, Bull Run, the regulations, and the relative 
merits of German and Irish soldiers. What plans were developed 
by the assistant surgeon for breaking the backbone of the rebel- 
lion by a new process; what grand schemes were ventilated by 
our scape-grace of a chaplain, of calling out a million cavalry to 
ride down the rebellion, or two million infantry to starve it out ; 
how we decided what was to be done with Jeff Davis when we 
caught him, as we thought we should do in the course of a few 
weeks ; how we concluded it would be wrong to hang any one 
below the grade of colonel; how our artillery was so immensely 
superior, that we must whip the rebels in three months; how 
the Confederacy was starving already and barefoot, and had no 
light to read by at night; how we were tired of “ the nigger,” — 
though I doubt whether any of us knew what we meant by that 
ingenious phrase, fresh from the dictionary of secession ; how 
General McClellan was greater than Napoleon, and equal to 
several Fredericks and no end of Wellingtons ; how he wouldn’t 
move till he got ready, but when he did, would sweep every- 
thing before him like an avalanche; how young Captain 
Petlam had been mittened by one secesh beauty near Alexan- 
dria, and Fippany was surely engaged to another; how Johnny 
Todd, now elevated to a lieutenancy, was giving a snake exhi- 
bition in his boots, and was like to die; how the caterer was a 
humbug, and didn’t know his business; how the quartermaster 
was stingy ; how the commissary was vile; how half the sick- 
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ness in camp came from not drinking enough whiskey in the 
morning as an anti-fogmatic, and how the other half arose from 
the “doctor’s stuff.” Why enlarge upon what must have been 
the mess-table experience, during that memorable winter, of 
every one of us whose shoulder-straps were new ? 
hy, except that this is all the history of all that muddy 

winter of preparation. 

Of preparation for the Peninsula! 

Whereof, more anon, if it please you. 


NAVAL STAFF RANK. 


BY SURGEON RUSCHENBERGER, U. 8. N. 


Joun A, Anprew, LL. D., governor of Massachusetts, while 
addressing the graduating class of the medical school in the 
University at Cambridge, March 9, 1864, said: “There is never 
a surplus of competent and trustworthy men. They are always 
in request. Places are always waiting for them. But the men 
themselves do not always at the right time appear.” 

He limited this remark in some degree to the votaries of the 
medical and collateral sciences ; but it is applicable to every voca- 
tion which needs instructed intellect for its efficient pursuit, and 
its truth has been continuously recognized from the earliest times. 
It applies to every peaceful art wrought at for the sake of liveli- 
hood or of wealth under the yap of citizens. The skilful 
master of any art is sure of custom enough to secure him the 
means of enjoying life according to his own tastes independently 
of another’s control or dictation. 

But it is not easy to be a master in any thing. Natural tal- 
ent, with patient and ever-active industry in its cultivation, are 
meaty to produce the skill which characterizes the master. 
Although men admit that labor is the sole means of acquiring 
skill, the hope of respectable ease or of wealth is not sufficient 
to induce them generally to endure the continuous toil which is 
almost always essential to the acquisition of exact knowledge in 
any profession. Hence it is that we encounter much more pre- 
tension than perfection in every vocation. 

If it were easy to become a master, adepts would abound in 
every department: a Raffael or Murillo, a Mozart or Rossini, a 
Viart or Soyer, a Wellington or Napoleon, a Dieffenbach or 
Astley Cooper, a Daniel Webster or a Chatham, a Berzelius or 
Humphrey Davy, might be found in every village, and a Wash- 
ington Irving, Walter Scott, or a Thackeray would be seen in 
every editorial chair, and a Benjamin Franklin would preside at 
every press. But, alas! it is not so, and probably never will be. 

Deficiency of efficient master-men is observed throughout so- 
ciety. Even in those arts which are fostered by individual pat- 
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ronage almost exclusively, masters are not abundant. The great 
majority of men lack punctuality and rigid truthfulness as well 
as the master-hand in the execution of what may be intrusted to 
them. Perfection of execution, even in mechanic arts of the 
commonest necessity in our country, is comparatively so rare, 
that in each community a few men only are relied upon for all 
fine work. There are those whose judgment is much respected, 
who believe that wearing apparel of every sort is produced by 
the average workmen of London or Paris of better quality and 
finish than can be procured from the best workmen who ply 
their trades in Boston, Philadelphia, or New York. There are 
some articles of large consumption which are brought wholly 
or partly from foreign workshops, although all the materials of 
their structure abound in our land. Our opticians, for exam- 
ple, rely upon European manufacturers chiefly, if not entirely, for 
the glasses they mount and sell. Almost all nautical instru- 
ments used in navigating our ships are made in foreign work- 
shops. Every one admits that the various fabrics of wool, silk, 
cotton, and flax, made in our country, are in quality and finish, 
and especially in the durability of their colors, inferior to the 
same articles produced in Europe and even in India. The rea- 
son for the deficiency of perfection in the mechanic arts and 
manufactures in the United States need not be considered here, 
or even alluded to. 

In those vocations which require for their efficient exercise a 
higher degree of intellectuality and instruction, we are much 
better served. Amidst myriads of pretenders and charlatans, 
there are many learned physicians, and surgeons, and lawyers, 
and divines, and physicists, and engineers, who are unexception- 
able practitioners, and among these, in each profession, there 
may be found here and there one qualified to be a leader any- 
where. It may be said, nevertheless, that mediocrity gentrally 


characterizes almost all who are engaged in the practical apphi- 
cation of the useful arts and sciences in our country; the excep- 
tions are probably not much more than enough to prove the 
rule. Mediocrity prevails in all those arts which are sustained 
by _—— or individual patronage. 


n time of war, like this, the nation needs the a oe of 


an art for which there is no private patronage. The military 
art must be taught and fostered at the cost of the government. 
Individual citizens have no occasion to employ armies or navies, 
or portions of either. Only nations are customers of those who 
trade in or practise the art and manipulate weapons of war. 

A military academy was established at West Point, N. Y., 
under a law enacted March 16, 1802. A naval academy was 
begun at Annapolis, Md., October 10, 1845. 

t was supposed that these two schools were sufficiently capa- 
cious to educate .young men enough to supply the demand for 
officers of the line in both branches of the military establish- 
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ment. But experience proves that much larger numbers are 
necessary than those institutions are capable of furnishing. The 
average quality of their graduates is above mediocrity. All are 
competent, and many are brilliantly excellent military men, 
that is, men taught to be amenable to military law, and trained 
to practise the military art. 

n an article entitled “ Naval Staff Rank” (United States Ser- 
vice Magazine, vol. i., p. 621, June, 1864), it was stated that a 
military establishment does not consist of a line alone. It can- 
not stand by itself. It requires the support of a staff which 
embraces a variety of vocations which are neither taught nor 
angeeee in the military or naval academy. Those institutions 
only qualify their pupils to manipulate weapons and to perform 
those administrative duties of the military establishment which 
pertain to the line. 

The navy is that part of the military establishment of a nation 
which is designed to combat its foes upon the sea, and is organ- 
ized and equipped to serve on board of ships. 

It consists of two primary classes, denominated the line and 
the staff. 

The line is composed of a series of successively subordinate 
grades and rates. In the navy of the United States, as at pres- 
ent organized, they are as follows :— 


GRADES AND RATES OF THE LINE OF THE NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Grades, Rates. Rates, 

. Vice-admiral. (14. Master’s mate. 27. Seaman. 
. Rear-admiral. 15. Boatswain’s mate. 28. Ordinary seaman. 
. Commodore. 16. Gunner’s mate. ; | 29. Landsman. 
Captain. 17. Coxs’n to R. Adm’l. 30. Musician, Ist class. 
. Commander. 18. Capt. of forecastle. 31. Musician, 2d class. 
. Lieut.-commander. 19. Quartermaster. 32. Boy, first class. 
. Lieutenant. 20. Quarter-gunner. 33. Boy, second class. 
. Master. 21. Capt. of maintop. 34. Boy, third class. 
. Ensign. 22. Capt. of foretop. 

. Midshipman. 23. Capt. of hold. 

- Boatswain. 24. Capt. of mizzen-top. 

. Gunner. 25. Cockswain. 
3. Master’s mate. 26. Capt. of afterguard. 


Commissioned 
Officers, 


WO ATRHOP wre 


Petty Officers. 


Warranted 
Officers. 


Nine grades are commissioned, that is, appointed with the sanction of the Sen- 
ate of the United States, and four grades are warranted, that is, simply appointed 
on executive authority. There is no limit to the duration of the appointments of 
commissioned and warrant officers. 

There are thirteen rates of petty officers. They are appointed by the officer in 
command of the vessel on board of which they serve, and retain their rates during 
the period of enlistment -if their conduct be satisfactory: if not, they may be 
reduced to the rate of seaman. 

There are eight rates of privates. Both petty officers and privates enter the 
navy through the recruiting offices. 


The staff of the navy is composed of those persons whose vo- 
cations are essential to enable those of the line to perform their 
duties. They are all military men, because, like those of the 


line, they are amenable to military law. 
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The staff consists of corps or departments, each embracing 
grades and rates. They are as follows:— 


GRADES AND RATES OF THE STAFF OF THE NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Grades, Rates. Rates, 
( 1. Surgeon. Surgeon’s steward. Cooper. 
2. Assistant surgeon. 

3. Paymaster. Paymaster’s steward. Ship’s cook. 

4, Assistant paymaster. Fireman, Ist class. Armorer’s mate. 

5. Chaplain. Fireman, 2d class. Steward to admiral. 

6. Professor of mathematics. Coal-heaver. Cabin steward. 

7. Naval constructor. Carpenter’s mate. Ward-room steward. 

8. Assistant naval constructor. Sailmaker’s mate. Cook to admiral. 

9. Chief engineer. Master-at-arms. Cabin cook. 
10 
11 
12 
13 


Commissioned 
Officers. 


. First assistant engineer. Yeoman. Ward-room cook. 
. Second assistant engineer. Master of band. Steerage cook. 
. Third assistant engineer. Ship's corporal. Nurse. 
. Carpenter. Armorer. 
14. Sailmaker. Painter. 


Surgeon of the fleet is a temporary appointment, and does not constitute a per- 
manent grade. Those assistant surgeons who on examination have been found 
qualified for promotion, are denominated passed assistant surgeons until promoted, 
but they are not appointed or commissioned as a distinct grade. 

The precedence of the staff-corps is not definitely established. 

The line of the navy is filled by the graduates of the Naval 
Academy. They are necessarily taught and prepared to exer- 
cise the profession of arms on the sea at the nation’s expense. 
Men properly qualified to discharge the duties of naval line 
officers cannot be procured in any other manner. 

But members of the staff-corps are obtained from the mass of 
the citizens. In view of the wide-spread pretension and medi- 
ocrity in educational and professional acquirements existing in 
all vocations in all parts of the country, the government has 
been forced to protect itself against the employment of incom- 
petent persons in these departments by appropriate professional 
examinations. Since the year 1824, no person has been ap- 
pointed an assistant surgeon in the navy who has not been pre- 
viously examined and found qualified, nor has any assistant 
surgeon been promoted to be a surgeon until after he has been 
pronounced to be qualified in all respects by a competent board 
of examiners. And since the year 1845, engineers, prior to ap- 
pointment as well as prior to promotion to any grade, are sys- 
tematically examined by a board of competent ete 

Under this ee up to the year 1860, the small medical 
corps required has been filled with competent oflicers, but not 
always without difficulty. Vacancies created by resignation 
were always numerous in proportion to the limited numbers of 
the two grades, because, as a general rule, well-educated physi- 
cians or surgeons could find more agreeable and more profitable 
employment in private life.* Competent men, whose slender 


Warranted 
Officers. 


* On the first of January, 1863, the total number of assistant surgeons in the 
navy was one hundred and seventeen. Of these, during the year, nine resigned, 
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eer made the naval service alluring, entered it, only to 
eave it as soon as more inviting prospects should open to their 
view. ‘The compensation, considered in connection with the 
costliness of naval life, its vicissitudes and exposures, is not 
enough to attract and retain enterprising young men of skill in 
an organization in which they found their proper self-respect 
invaded in very many nameless ways, simply because, as is be- 
lieved by almost all of them, a rank suitable to the respectabil- 
ity and usefulness of their profession has never been assigned 
them. The rank given by executive regulations, on paper, has 
not been practically recognized in the service. Those regula- 
tions have tended rather to found controversy and beget heart- 
burning and distaste for naval life than to secure them any pal- 
pable advantages or protection. 

On entering the navy the assistant surgeon is a ward-room 
officer; and he may also find in the same mess, and accommo- 
dated no better than himself, a surgeon whose commission is 
more than thirty years old, who is nominally a captain in rank, 
and yet, in fact, has no more military consideration or respect 
than he had on the day of his promotion. Even this mere 
nominal rank is regarded to be offensive by gentlemen of the 
line. Many of them have manifested their disapproval by 
petitioning that it may be annulled. Yet few men are more 
appreciative of the value of surgical aid, or more reluctant to 
leave the shore without the company of a gompetent medical 
staff; probably none will testify more cheerfully to the efficiency 
of the medical officers»of the navy than these same gentlemen— 
not only to their efficiency, but also to their moral and social worth. 

The persistent opposition of line officers to the efforts of medi- 
cal officers to obtain a rank or position relative to themselves, 
might be supposed to imply that there are some conclusive ob- 
jections, growing ont of the nature of military organization 
exclusively, and entirely independent of purely selfish or per- 
sonal considerations. But it is not so. It has never been pre- 
tended that any degree of relative rank conferred upon a sur- 
geon could possibly interfere in any manner whatever with the 
efficient performance of military duty, by the line, nor has it been 
suggested that relative military rank tends to lessen professional 
skill or intelligence. Indeed, if the fanciful assumption that 
augmentation of intellect and information inures to every grade 
progressively part passu with promotion in lineal rank has any 
foundation, we might’ imagine that relative rank would brin 
an increment of skill to the staff officer for every step he is ad- 
vanced in it. Under the ancient system of promotion by 
seniority, especially prior to the establishment of the Naval 
Academy, incompetent and slightly instructed men attained the 


two were killed in battle, and two died of disease. The number of assistant sur- 
geons is limited to one hundred and twenty by law. 
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highest grades in the line; and they often arrogantly acted as 
if they believed that high rank was equivalent to knowledge, 
and enabled them to direct in technical affairs of which they 
were totally ignorant. Such men were always opposed to 
giving the staff officers a definite position in the service, under 
a vague notion that every: degree of rank conferred on the staff 
was necessarily deducted from the line. 

While opinion, or rather prejudice of the kind prevails, the 
Government will encounter difficulty in supplying the demand 
for competent staff officers of every denomination. Adequate 
compensation and suitable relative position in the military or- 
ganization are needed to attract and retain properly trained men 
in the staff corps. It is well knownthat the demand for medical 
officers is very much greater than the supply, and that, in spite of 
the facilities of admission offered by the Government, qualified 
candidates, in sufficient numbers do not offer their services. 
Properly qualified engineers are also in demand. 

John F. W. Ware, in an admirable little volume, entitled 
“ Home Life,” relates that “ When the returning regiments— 
the wreck and remnant of that great Crimean struggle—marched 
in triumph through the streets of London, stepping to the mar- 
tial strains of England’s grand anthem, ‘ God save the Queen,’ 
as the first rank wheeled beneath the gates of the Horse Guards 
—the great head-quarters of the army—the anthem died away, 
and slowly, sweetly, softly, and with an electric power that 
thrilled through every soldier’s heart, and called, unbidden, 
warrior tears, arose the strains of ‘ Home, sweet, sweet E’ome !” 
They were men who had faced death for months and years un- 
moved, and many of the quicker sensibilities had been blunted 
by familiarity with scenes of violence and blood, but there 
slumbered underneath, pure, strong and fervent, the love of 
home; and as those long and familiar notes fell on their ears, 
there amid old scenes and sympathetic faces, they were no 
longer war-worn veterans, proudly returning from hard-earned 
fields, but little children at the cottage door—the dear far-off 
long-left home! So it is with us, warriors on another field and 
in a sterner strife. Life’s stirring duties and necessities, calling 
for the strong and stern in man, make us oblivious to, suspicious 
of, the finer sentiments, which proudly and foolishly we strive 
to crush. But in pauses of the fight, in scenes of peril and 
success, in moments of victory and triumph, some stray, secret 
influence of the long past comes surging over us—some well- 
remembered token of our own ‘sweet home’—and we are chil- 
dren again in that far by-gone of better days!” 

The idea of family and home is prominent in every cultivated 
mind. It ought not to be ignored in the policy of government, 
but its realization should be held up among the rewards attain- 
able by those who enter its military service ashore or afloat. 
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“Thou holy, sacred name of home! 
Prime bliss of earth! Behind us and before 
Our guiding star, our refuge. A father’s eye, 
A mother’s smile, a sister’s gentle love, 
The table and the altar and the hearth, 
In reverend image, keep their early hold 
Upon the heart.”* 

Every man labors in youth and early manhood to acquire the 
means of livelihood and of the ultimate establishment of a home. 
His acquired knowledge, general and technical, he regards as 
his capital, through the use of which he may obtain distinction 
and competency, if not affluence. He does not toil simply to 
supply himself with food and raiment from.day to day. He 
looks forward to something more. The idea of name, family, 
home and rest in his earthly world constitutes the motive force 
which urges his industry and cheers him in his hours of fatigue. 
His egoism is not solitary in its character, because it is ever 
connected with a hope of becoming the centre of social affections 
and approbation. Remove these from his prospect in the future, 
and he relaxes in his efforts, if he do not cease to labor in his 
vocation. 

To allure men skilled in technical knowledge from home, 
from the common field in which their fellows toil, to engage 
once rman in military service, has not proved an easy task. 

ecuniary compensation alone is not enough to induce men of 
fair professional prospects to abandon them for staff employ- 
ments in the naval service. They demand at least that degree 
of social consideration in the military organization which is con- 
sistent with proper self-respect, and above the disparagement of 
any class with which they work in common. The skill of an 
engineer, naval architect or physician is the offspring of as 
much intellect and cultivation as the skill of the military sea- 
man, and demands in its exercise manly qualities of not inferior 
character. It is not presumable that “competent and trust- 
worthy men,” master-men in vocations which are respectable 
and respected in all civil communities, will silently recognize a 
caste superiority, and yield universal and perennial precedence 
to any profession or class. Whatever men who are reared 
under the influence of established aristocracies may consent to, 
it is quite apparent that Americans cannot perceive that because 
they practice in any of the professions employed in the navy, 
they ought to acknowledge themselves to be forever the 
inferiors of every member of one class in it, composed of men 
in no respect better than themselves. 

Professional men believe that they should occupy positions 
in military communities relatively equal in respectability to the 
positions of their professional brothers in civil life, and enjoy 
the attributes or advantages of those positions. 


* My Dream of Life, by Henry Ware, Jr. 
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Proper official subordination, prompt and cheerful obedience 
to superiors in office, is never inconsistent with self-respect. 
No respectable staff officer ever finds the performance of his 
duty disagreeable because it is executed under the order of his 
superior in the line. 

he difficulty of filling military staff offices with compe- 
tent men is not confined to the United States. 

The condition of the medical staff of the British Army has 
become a matter of grave national importance, says a respect- 
able journal.* At present two hundred vacancies exist. The 
candidates, while few in number, have ceased to represent the 
intelligence or respectability of the medical schools. As acon- 
sequence the Director-General is seriously embarrassed, and 
the authorities are driven to expedients which, though relieving 
present pressure, are well calculated to perpetuate, if not mate- 
rially increase, the existing unsatisfactory state of affairs. The 

lan has hitherto been pursued of promising much and perform- 
ing little. The concessions of to-day are followed by the re- 
strictions of to-morrow. The consequence of this system now 
stands proclaimed in a deticiency of medical officers so entirely 
unprecedented that the Government are at their wit’s end to 
know what means to adopt for its remedy. 

Medical men in England, where class distinctions in society 
are recognized, are not satisfied with the rank and precedence 
actually conceded to them in the army or in the navy. They 
believe themselves to be justly entitled to the position and its 
attributes which they have been nominally given within a few 
years past. 

It is one of our habits to appeal to British military organiza- 
tion for precedents, and to find in them conclusive reasons for 
our own imitative course, without investigating either the prin- 
ciple or policy on which such British practices are based. An 
obsolete table of English naval precedence is brought forward 
triumphantly to show what should be the precedence of line 
and staff in the navy of the United States,+ as if not a word can 
be reasonably uttered against such overwhelming authority, 
“which the experience of centuries has established in the naval 
service” of Great Britain. 

Precedents serve as substitutes for reasoning in many in- 
stances. They are usually adduced to corroborate decisions, 
but they cannot alone be always received as conclusive evidence 
of what is right. Precedents are sometimes erroneously based. 
The scrutiny of progressive civilization has unsettled or over- 
turned many notions which are sanctioned merely by antiquity, 
by showing that they are not founded in right or justice. Evan 


* Lancet, May 14, 1864. 
} United States Service Magazine, vol. ii. p. 293. 
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the institution of slavery, from which the Jews escaped across 
the Red Sea under the lead of Moses: to where there was no 
fugitive slave law to remand them back to their Egyptian 
master, has come to be regarded almost universally as a wrong, 
except only among barbarous and semi-civilized people. 

It is wise to profit by the experience of others. But it is not 
wise to adopt without investigation the practices of foreign 
nations, and confess our inferiority and weakness by humbly 
imitating them. No thoughtful man who is acquainted with 
military organization in any considerable degree, can fail to 
recognize the propriety as well as the necessity of assigning to 
every member of such organization a definite position relatively 
to every other member of it. The relative positions of those 
of the line to each other are established and apparent ; indeed, 
they settle themselves, because they constitute a line of indi- 
viduals of whom no two are absolutely on the same level, though 
classed in various grades. Every one of the same grade is 
either superior or inferior in rank to the others. But the posi- 
tions of those of the staff corps are necessarily to be made rela- 
tive to those of the line, with whom they serve. The nations 
of Europe have each investigated this question, and determined 
a scale of rank for staff officers relatively to the line in their 
military establishments, but no two of them are precisely alike. 
The problem is not yet solved finally for the military establish- 
ment of the United States. In the navy it has been long dis- 
cussed without any satisfactory decision. The systems of aris- 
tocratic and monarchical governments are referred to as authority 
to which, in the opinion of some, we ought to submit, while 
others of equal respectability believe that we should determine 
the question on principles and policy adapted to our own social 
and political condition. 

Surgeon W. Whelan, Chief of the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery, Navy Department, in his annual report of October, 
1863, states that :— 

“Within a few years medical men have been elevated to the rank of rear-admiral 
in the British navy and major-general in the British army, while liberal pensions, 
the order of the Bath and Knighthood, are bestowed in cases of distinguished 
merit. 

“Medical officers of the navy are at liberty to retire after a full-pay service of 
twenty-five years, upon most liberal allowances, when compared with line officers; 
and ‘in case of distinguished service they receive a step of honorary rank.’ 

“The half-pay of a vice-admiral is five hundred and ninety-three pounds. The 
retired pay of a medical inspector-ger>rai varies from five hundred and forty-seven 
to six hundred and eighty-four pounds, the maximum being attained after thirty 

ears’ service. 

“ The half-pay of a rear-admiral is four hundred and fifty-six pounds ; of a deputy 
inspector-general from three hundred and eighty-three to four hundred and sixty- 
five pounds, according to length of service; the maximum being attained after 
thirty vears’ service. 

“The half-pay of the seventy senior captains is two hundred and sixty-four 


pounds; of the staff surgeons from three hundred and one to three hundred and 
thirty-seven pounds; the maximum being attained in twenty-five years. 
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“The half-pay of the next one hundred captains is two hundred and twenty- 
eight pounds; of surgeons from two hundred pounds on promotion to two hundred 
and forty-six pounds after ten years’ service. 

“‘ Medical officers are entitled to the same allowance for wounds and injuries re- 
ceived in action as line officers of similar rank ; and their families are entitled to like 
allowance in case of death. 

“The humble position of medical officers of the British army previous to the 
royal warrant of October 1, 1858, awakened the earnest interest of the late Gov- 
ernor-General of India, Lord Dalhousie. 

“In a minute of the reform of the medical service of India, his lordship ob- 
serves :— 

‘‘ ‘The surgeon and the assistant-surgeon rank invariably with the captain and 
lieutenant; but the rank is only nominal whenever medical officers, and others, are 
brought together on public duty. * * * It is impossible to conceive how sucha 
system as this can have been maintained so long on the strength of no better ar- 
gument than that it has been and therefore ought to have been.’ 

“Tt is impossible to imagine what serious justification can be offered for a sys- 
tem which in respect of external position postpones service to inexperience, age to 
youth; a system which gives a’subaltern, who is hardly free from his drills, pre- 
cedence over his elder, who perhaps has served through every campaign for thirty 
years; asystem which treats a member of a learned profession, a man of ability, 
skill, and experience, as inferior in position to a cornet of cavalry just entering on 
the study of the pay and audit regulations; a system which thrusts down gray- 
headed veterans below beardless boys! 

“Tn the French navy promotion extends to the rank of rear-admiral, and in the 
army to brigadier-general, and the Legion of Honor is as open, and advancement in 
it as certain, to medical as other officers. 

“The medecin-en-chef, or fleet-surgeon, messes with the commanding officer of 
the squadron, but pays no mess-bill, the government making an allowance therefor 
of twenty francs per day. 

“When the foundation of the Legion of Honor was under discussion in the 
Council of State, in May 1801, General Mathew Dumas proposed that the institu- 
tion should be confined exclusively to military men, [those of the line]. The First 
Consul combatted such a narrow and invidious policy. ‘Such ideas,’ said he, 
‘might be more adapted to the feudal ages, when the chevaliers combatted man to 
man, and the bulk of the nation was in a state of slavery. * * * What 
is it now which constitutes a great general? It is not the mere strength of a man 
six feet high, but the coup de ceil, the habit of foresight, the power of thought and 
calculation, in a word, civil qualities such as are found in a knowledge of human 
nature. The general who can now achieve great things is he who is possessed of 
shining civil qualities; it is the perception of the strength of his talents which 
makes the soldiers obey him. * * * 

“*Not only does the general preserve his ascendency over his soldiers chiefly 
by civil qualities, but when his command ceases he becomes merely a private indi- 
vidual * * * 

“*The tendency of military men [those of the line] is to carry every thing by 
force; the enlightened civilian, on the other hand, elevates his views to a percep- 
tion of the general good. The first would rule only by despotic authority: the last 
subject every thing to the test of discussion, truth, and reason. I have no hesita- 
tion, therefore, in saying that if preference were to be awarded to one or the other, 
it belongs to the civilian.’ 

“The council agreed that the proposed honor should not be confined to military 
service [in the line]. 

“Tn the Russian army, medical officers are progressively advanced from the rank 
of captain to that of general, and the same honors and pensions are bestowed with 
equalliberality, After the first six years’ service medical officers receive increased 
pay, which continues after each succeeding five years. 

“Tn the Belgian army promotion extends to the rank of major-general, and the 
relative military position determines the amount of retired and half-pay. In cal- 
culating the length of service for retirement, medical officers are permitted-to count 
ee before they entered the service, as the time occupied in preparatory 
studies, 
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“In the Dutch army promotion extends to the rank of colonel. 

“Tn the Prussian army advancement continues to the rank of colonel, and medi- 
cal officers wear the same uniform as that of the corresponding military rank. 

‘In the Sardinian army the highest rank of the medical corps is that of major- 

eneral. 
ei In the Spanish army the advancement of medical officers extends to the rank 
of lieutenant-general. The medical inspector-general holds the same rank and en- 
joys the same privileges as the inspector-general of the different arms. Medical 
officers receive the same rates of retired pay as the corresponding military [line] 
ranks; they are permitted to count as seven years’ service the time passed in pre- 
paratory studies. 

“The director-general has the power to recommend medical officers for certain 
distinctions, as the ‘ Cross of Scientific Emulation,’ the ‘ Cross of Isabella the Catho- 
lic,’ the ‘ Cross of Charles IITI.,’ and the ‘ Cross of St. Ferdinand.’ 

“Tn the Spanish navy the rank of medical officers is established upon the same 
liberal and satisfactory basis. 

“In the Bavarian army medical officers attain the rank of colonel, and wear the 
same uniform as other officers of similar relative rank; when unfit for service from 
age or disease, the pension nearly equals their full pay. 

“In the Austrian army the rank extends to major-general, and medical officers 
enjoy the same honors and privileges as corresponding military ranks [line grades] 
—wear the same uniform, and receive the same rates of retired pay. 

“Tf a medical officer die of wounds or exposure on duty, the pension to his 
family is equal to two-thirds of his pay. If from other causes, to one-half of his 

ay. 
Pe The director-general is ex officio a member of the Aulic council, and receives, as 
such, a liberal addition to his salary. 

“Tn the army of Portugal medical rank extends to the grade of colonel. 

“T refer to these facts merely to illustrate how unfounded is the idea that medi- 
cal officers of the navy, in desiring a proper position in an artificial organization are 
striving for novel expedients or dangerous precedents. The experience of the civ- 
ilized world seems to have acquiesced in the propriety of giving to every person 
in military life a position somewhat appropriate to the importance of his duties, and 
though long periods of peace had assured to the military branch an exclusive pre- 
eminence and power. Recent events most plainly demonstrate that it requires as 
much intellect, training, as high an order of moral qualities, to insure efficiency to 
the medical department as to any other branch of military service. It is now es- 
teemed not less important to preserve life than to destroy it; and he who stands 
unmoved amid the unseen arrows of pestilence in the performance of his humane 
duties, surely evinces no lower order of courage than he who encounters the vis- 
ible perils of war in another sphere. 

“The health, and consequent efficiency of an army, or a fleet, in time of war, 
demands much care, solicitude, and watchfulness; and the State is mindful of its 
true interests when it encourages talent, zeal, and usefulness in so important a 
service. 

“The rank of captain, recently conferred [March 13, 1863] on the senior sur- 
geons, is not positively of as much value as their former rank of commander, at the 
time the second grade in the navy, while that of captain is now the third; so that 
promotion has reduced them one step in the miiltary scale. In point of sea-service 
there are medical officers who surpass some of the admirals and commodores; and 
relatively to length of service, the sea-service of many medical officers is larger 
than that of the senior officer of the line. 

“ As preferment has been liberally bestowed upon line officers, four new grades 
having been created since the war, it is not, I hope, presumptuous to propose that 
those who have equally shared the perils of battle and dangers of climate, whose 
labors have been so great, and whose rewards have been so few, may at last re- 
ceive a fitter recognition of their fidelity and usefulness. 

“The war showed the absolute necessity of offering higher inducements in the 
shape of rank to medical officers of the army; and who will deny that the medical 
corps of the navy, so isolated and necessarily so self-reliant, should embody the 
best talent and the highest professional and social character the government can 
invite to its service? * * * 
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“T am so well aware of the feeling existing on this subject, that I should for- 
bear to introduce it, did I not as fully know the worth and patriotism of those 
whose case I plead. 

“T can safely refer to the records of the war for any instances of short-coming, 
or lack of zeal or interest, and yet while, as a corps, medical officers have proved 
so vigilant and efficient on every occasion of danger or duty, it is but seldom, in- 
deed, that they receive a passing notice in official dispatches, as is so commonly the 
practice in the army. 


“ Perhaps some reorganization of the medical department might overcome the 
indisposition to enter the naval service now so generally manifested by young 
medical men. We have very considerable difficulty in keeping up the number of 
officers of the permanent service, while it requires all our exertions to provide, in- 
differently, for the temporary service. 

‘‘Many vessels are in commission without medical officers; for the simple reason 
that, after all sorts of publicity, we cannot procure them in sufficient numbers.” 

In the preceding extract from the report of the Chief of the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery of the Navy Department, may 
be seen precedents enough to show that there is no novelty in 
assigning a fixed position to staff officers in naval organizations, 
It shows, too, that employment in the navy of the United 
States is so little sought by competent members of the medical 
profession, that it is impossible to supply a sufficient number to 
fill the permanent medical corps. The facts suggest that a bet- 
ter position and better compensation are requisite to attract to 
and retain in the service men who are equal in professional 
qualifications to the existing standard ; or the government must 
be content to trust the lives and health of officers and privates 
of the navy to an inferior class of practitioners. But an 
opinion has prevailed that the lives and health of men in the 
naval service are too valuable to be intrusted to incompetent 
hands ; and yet, strange as it seems, those who are most nearly 
interested in securing when afloat the best skill the countr 
affords, are advocating measures which are calculated to dis- 
courage from entering the navy those who are best qualified. 


Norr.—On the first day of 1865, the navy consisted of six 
hundred and seventy-one vessels of all rates. Each vessel in 
service requires one medical officer, and many of them two or 
three. Hospitals, recruiting offices, navy-yards, etc., employ 
seventy-seven ; so that there are not less than seven hundred and 
eighty-four posts, each requiring at least one. 

The existing laws authorize the appointment of two hundred 
medical men permanently, and an unlimited number tempo- 
rarily, in the naval service. In the permanent navy there was a 
deficiency of twelve on the 1st of January, and since, three have 
died in battle. There are two hundred and forty-seven medical 
officers with temporary commissions, or an aggregate of four 
hundred and thirty-five, thus leaving three hundred and thirteen 
vessels without a surgeon of any kind. 

During the year 1864, the casualties in the permanent medical 
corps were,—resignations, fifteen; deaths, thirteen ;—total, 
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twenty eight; and of the temporary appointments, the resig- 
nations were,—forty-seven; deaths, eight; dismissed, eight; 
—total, sixty-three ; or an aggregate of ninety-one. 

During the last four months of the year, no less than one 
hundred and three medical men, in different parts of the country, 
declined to accept the appointment of assistant-surgeon in the 
navy. Only ten were received into the medical staff during 
this period. ; 

Now, as medical services on shore command fees, varying 
in the aggregate from two to ten, fifteen, and even twenty 
thousand dollars a year, competent men will not engage per- 
manently in the navy for from twelve hundred and fifty to three 
thousand dollars per annum, with risks of climate and the sea, 
as well as the perils of battle, in addition to professional labors. 


RELIEVED GUARD! 


BY HENRY P. LELAND. 


THERE at his post by oozy marsh that binds 
The borders of the bay, 

Where moaned through rustling sedge the winter winds, 
The soldier silent lay. 


Through the cold blue of heaven the evening star 
Set the first watch of night: 

While ’thwart the west one lingering crimson bar, 
Crowned the dead day with light. 


Slyly the gray fox peering, swiftly ran 
Along the dusky shore ; 

Stopping, perchance, with pricked up ears, to scan 
The wild fowl winging o’er. 


The pulsing whir of wings that beat the air 
With a deep, trembling hum, 
Unheeded pass the soldier there: 
Uascen the wild-fowl come. 


Now o’er the line of marsh the new-born day 
Lifts up its rosy wings, 

And through the frosty air, far down the bay, 
The “honk” of wild geese rings. 


Unharmed the wild duck preens its plumage bright, 
Swimming the soldier near: 

Gazing the while with eyes of liquid light, 
It sees no sign for fear. 


Calmly at peace he lay, while the bright sun 
Tinged his pale cheek with red:— 

Shot through the heart—his duty done— 
There lay the soldier, dead. 


Whether ’neath sheltering roof or open sky 
We render the last breath, 
God give us strength to calmly die 


With hope, for after death. 
March 1, 1865. 
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OUR MORAL WEAKNESS. 


A most curious feature of the unparalleled war power of the 
nation is the moral weakness of its representative men. It is 
still the more curious because revolutions are generally attended 
by too fanatical a conformity to the views and prejudices of the 
dominant party. In our own case we have reached that point 
of extreme gentleness which enables our enemies to inflict in- 
juries and commit depredations with almost perfect impunity. 
Our grand operations are embarrassed by unrecognized bands, 
our soldiers are murdered in cold blood, citizens speak treason 
under the very ears of commanding officers, give information to 
the enemy, and perform other acts of the most culpable charac- 
ter, without experiencing severer panieiwnnn, as a rule, than a 
few days’ confinement in a guard-house; or, with equal lack of 
justice, others are imprisoned for months without trial, and 
very probably upon mere suspicion. 

We are not surprised, then, that the subjection of the spirit 
and strength of the rebellion has not been altogether commen- 
surate with the gigantic triumphs and efforts of our armies. 
There are several reasons for this strange fact, all of which origi- 
nate in a deficiency in moral strength. The first is, the mista- 
ken conservatism, the retrospective tendency of the leading minds 
of our armies. The past is merely a lesson of experience, they 
consider it an unsolved problem. They are not up to the social 
ideas of the year. They still linger upon the threshold of the 
rebellion. They have fought and won great battles. For what ? 
The principles of 61. They need to be advanced. The people 
are striving for the theories of a quarter of a century ahead. In 
the beginning, the war on the part of the Government was de- 
fensive. The South was the aggressor. The loyal people ral- 
lied to the defence of their flag, their nationality, their constitu- 
tion, and their honor. The disloyal elemen., intent upon a 
separate national existence, endeavored to rend asunder the 
strong bonds that bind the Union into one of the great states of 
the world. 

At first it was supposed the action of the South was the over- 
fanaticism of a few misguided communities. A few months 
later demonstrated this opinion was a mistake. Unfortunately, 
at the end of more than three years of toil and danger, there 
are ene men of our armies who have not yet discovered their 
error. ey still labor in the dangerous belief that the South 
is to be induced to submit by courteous means. The war, con- 
sequently, drags along, and is gradually exhausting the powers 


of the nation. 
Vou. I11.—24 
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There is not the least question, had the moral force of the 
commanders of our armies been as remarkable as their ability 
to cope with the enemy in the field, we would have had peace 
before this. To compel a people into submission by strength 
of arms may succeed in the beginning, but when backed by a 
_ weak, inefficient, and partial administration of law and order, 
the most that can be expected is but a semblance of obedience, 
a suppressed enmity, and an uprising the moment the actual 
presence of bayonets is removed. A powerful hand would have 
insured the reverse. There is no control which people so long 
remember, as that which emanates from the exercise of a rigid 
and just authority. Had this been the case in the local admin- 
istrative department upon the occupation of territory, how dif- 
ferent would have been the results of the victories, which have 
been thrown away by mismanagement and misgovernment. 

Palpable injustice in some instances, and partial and danger- 
ous forbearance in others, have done their natural work, and 
bitter enmity has resulted in one case, while contempt has fol- 
lowed in the other. There is no motive so uncompromising, 
when brought in antagonism to military force, as the spirit, the 
moral being of a people. Armies may conquer territories, de- 
vastate fields, burn cities, destroy commerce, but they can never 
extinguish that inner being, which burns in the breasts of men. 
Bayonets may destroy individuals, but they can never destroy a 

eople. ‘Military power may subject but it cannot conquer. 

oral influence soothes the body and controls the mind. In 
men, the average of moral is greater than physical strength. 
The obduracy of the former controls all of the latter. Put men 
to the rack, their moral strength supports them in their suffer- 
ing. The patriot woman by the side of her bleeding husband, 
by moral force rises into that sublime condition that weeps not 
over the sacrifice of being or companionship, but weeps that she 
has no other sacrifices to make. The Secret ieinaith of the Rev- 
olution triumphed over Great Britain. The moral force of the 
armies of 1865 will alone triumph over the revolution in the 
South. : 

We do not mean to convey the idea that the South is to be 
conquered by moral influence alone, nor even do we mean that 
moral tone and leniency, without justice, are synonymous. The 
difficulty has been in the fact that the war has been conducted 
merely in the light of the operations of armies. Campaigns 
against the enemy, when the people at home, our most danger- 
ous enemy, have been entirely disregarded and overlooked. It 
is but natural to suppose that all the people of the South are 
hostile, and all should be treated in that light. Authority 
should be so exercised that those who are semi-hostile may reap 
the benefit of their obedience to the laws and Constitution of the 
United States in accordance with their repentance and disposi- 
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tion to become peaceable and reformed citizens of the United 
States. The transgression of orders, however, in their case, 
should be as severely punished as in the case of determined and 
known enemies. The opinion, that we have been more deceived 
by the raseality of Southern Union men than by real rebels, com- 
promises the dignity of the national cause. Union men, like 
the majority of all men, will grasp at opportunities. Men are 
selfish. Ifa Union man does wrong, punish him. Punish all 
men who do wrong. In insurrectionary districts it is necessary 
to have a force with which to enforce obedience. This force 
should not be used to oppress and annoy the people and disturb 
order, but to free them and preserve peace. 

Another, and perhaps the real reason for our continued failure 
in the war, is the absence of a defined, distinct, and determined 
governmental policy towards the South, prescribed by the Exec- 
utive and enforced by the army. 

The army has been left in a fog. This is no apology for the 
army, for had its commanders, as a rule, been bold men, they 
might have made a policy of their own, and worked an impres- 
sion upon the mind of the South which would not soon be for- 
gotten. Sherman has accomplished more through his iron de- 
termination, than by the steel weapons of his armies. The one 
merely cleared away the rubbish, the other built the super- 
structure. 

In the outset the Government was too pacific ; afterwards it was 
neither pacific nor specific. The authorities, to lay down a code 
of general principles, stern but equitable in spirit, and irrevocable 
in execution, would attain the results which alone will govern 
and subject the turbulent characters of the South. There are 
minds open to conviction, there are others who, beast-like, 
mistake their instincts for the dictates of reason. To define a 
policy, and require every Southern man to obey or suffer the 
penalty, would effect more than the innumerable petty annoy- 
ances to which they are now subjected without any distinct ob- 
ject. The secret is this—the war is generally misunderstood. 

t is construed as a crusade against the whole people of the 
South, when in reality it should be against the powers that con- 
trol the revolution. Destroy the head of the rebellion, and you 
shatter its members. Too much personal spite and prejudice 
have been mixed up in the war, and no results corresponding 
— 7 magnitude of our efforts need be expected until this be 
changed. 

By adopting, so to speak, a rational rule of action, and hold- 
ing subordinates to a rigid accountability for its enforcement, 
would have the effect of at least uniformity of conduct towards 
the people of the South, and let them know what to expect. It 
is not supposed the Government at Washington can give the 
details of administration for each State or locality in the South, 
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any more than it was able to plan in the cabinet the details of 
distant campaigns. The features of a policy could be prescribed, 
and each commanding officer should be responsible that the 
policy be carried out. 

As matters now stand, upon the occupation of a certain dis- 
trict, an officer is appointed, with certain undefined administra- 
tive, legislative, and judicial powers. That officer is generally 
of little account in the field. He assumes his position and rules 
the people in as great a variety of ways as his feelings or preju- 
dices may prompt. He is practically responsible to no higher 
authority than himself, except in case of open crime; and the 
people, instead of being impressed with the power of the United 

tates, are most usually convinced of its weakness. 

We must have the best men of our armies to govern conquered 
territory. Common sense, integrity, and strength of will are 
better than the highest scholastic abilities, or, as is more fre- 
quently the case, old age and its gentleness, or influence and its 
usual ignorance and arrogance. This point is sadly overlooked. 
Anybody is liable to be provost-marshal under the present ideas. 
It will be different when it is realized that to break up the rebel 
armies is not going to bring about peace, that the people must 
be influenced. This is to be accomplished only by consistent, 
equitable, and impartial measures. They must feel the effects 
of war, without engendering its animosities. They must feel its 
inexorable necessities, before they can realize the pleasures and 
amenities of peace. We want determined and unrelenting men, 
who can exercise their powers, with all the relentless rigors of 
justice. Our commanders are too democratic. They lose sight 
of the necessities of their situations. An army is a despotism. 
It can be nothing else, short of anarchy. The government of 
the people of the South will of necessity have to be a despotism ; 
let it be a just one until the people are willing to restore them- 
selves to the privileges of pure democracy. Our commanders 
have been as great in battle as in other respects they have been 
at fault. For instance: It is not magnanimous to sacrifice a 
thousand lives, conquer territory, and then support its inhabit- 
ants, let them do as they please; turn loose able-bodied men 
who take arms, turn guerrillas. We capture them and treat them 
as prisoners of war. Humanity was designed for peace, not for 
war. If we show mercy towards a legitimate enemy, it is mag- 
nanimity; if we execute a traitor, it is philanthropy. Humanity 
is a vulgar virtue; equitable mercy is the highest of human 
efficiencies. Boldness is a happy fault. The nation is being 
ruined because it is too subjective. 

One of the very few officers in high command that has shown 
himself equal, so to speak, to the social, or, perhaps more cor- 
rectly, the local inAuences of the South, is onan! Sherman. 
He seems to be-a stern, imperturbable soldier, with more brain 
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than heart, but sufficient of the latter to answer the demands 
of the times. He rose slowly and amid a singular category of 
accusations. In 1861 he was accused of insanity; time has con- 
vinced us of the reason for the assertion. Sherman, though 
right, was ahead of the times. All thinkers are crazy, because 
their ideas are too large for the comprehension of small intel- 
lects. 

General Sherman has written several letters of instruction to 
his subordinate commanders upon the subject of the war, the 
treatment of the people of the South, and other matters more or 
less bearing upon national topics. The correct reasoning of 
these documents and the beneficial effects which they may have 
in directing the mind into profitable contemplation, have induced 
us to make some extracts from these letters, as not inappropri- 
ate in connection with the subject we have been considering. 
They contain valuable suggestions. 

The war and its relation to the Government, subjects which 
in both cases have led to much speculation among politicians 
and writers, are discussed by the General from a aoftinagre stand- 
point, which probably will prove the best and most successful 
in the end. He says: 


“The war which prevails in our land is essentially a war of races. The South- 
ern people entered into a clear compact of government, but still maintained a spe- 
cies of separate interests, history, and prejudices. These latter became stronger 
and stronger, till they have led to a war, which has developed fruits of the bitter- 
est kind. 

“We of the North are, beyond all question, right in our lawful cause, but we are 
not bound to ignore the fact that the South have prejudices which form part of their 
nature, and which they cannot throw off without an effort of reason or the slower 
process of natural change. Now the question arises, should we treat as absolute 
enemies all in the South who differ from us in opinion or prejudices—kill cr disable 
them? Or, should we give them time to think, and gradually change their conduct 
so as to conform to the new order of things which is slowly and gradually creeping 
into their country ? 

‘When men take arms to resist our rightful authority, we are compelled to use 
force, because all reason and argument cease when arms are resorted to. When 
the provisions, forage, horses, mules, wagons, etc., are used by our enemy, it is 
clearly our duty and right to take them, because otherwise they may be used 
against us. 

“Tn like manner, all houses left vacant by an inimical people are clearly our 
right, or such as are needed as storehouses, hospitals, and quarters.” 


In another place: 


“For my part, I believe that this war is the result of false political doctrine, for 
which we are all as a people responsible, viz.: that any and every people have a 
right to self-government; and I would give all chance to reflect, and when in error 
to recant. 

“Tn this belief, while I assert for our Government the highest military preroga- 
tives, I am willing to bear in patience that political nonsense of slave-rights, State 
rights, freedom of conscience, freedom of press, and such other trash, as have de- 
luded the Southern people into war, anarchy, bloodshed, and the foulest crimes that 
have disgraced any time or any people. 

“T know slave-owners, finding themselves in possession of a species of property 
in opposition to the growing sentiment of the whole civilized world, conceived their 
. property in danger, and foolishly appealed to war; and by skilful political handling 
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involved with them the whole South in the doctrine of error and prejudice. I be 
lieve that some of the rich and slaveholding are prejudiced to an extent that noth- 
ing but death and ruin will extinguish; but hope that as the poorer and industrial 
classes of the South realize their relative weakness, and their dependence upon the 
fruits of the earth, and the good-will of their fellow-men, they will not only dis- 
cover the error of their ways, and repent of their hasty action, but bless those who 
persistently maintained a Constitutional Government, strong enough to sustain 
itself, protect its citizens, and promise peaceful homes to millions yet unborn.” 


His opinions in regard to the rights of the Government, 
and the inevitable consequences of a much longer continuance 
of the war, are still more apt, forcible, and logical. He writes: 


“The Government of the United States has in North Alabama any and all rights 
which they choose to enforce in war—to take their lives, their homes, their every 
thing, because they cannot deny that war does exist there, and war is simply power 
unrestrained by constitution or compact. If they want eternal warfare, well and 
good; we will accept the issue and dispossess them, and put our friends in posses- 
sion. I know thousands and millions of good people, who, at simple notice, would 
come to North Alabama and accept the elegant houses and plantations there. 

“Tf the people of Huntsville think differently, let them persist in war three years 
longer, and then they will not be consulted. Three years ago, by a little reflection 
and prudence they could have had a hundred years of peace prosperity, but they 
preferred war. Very well; last year they could have saved their slaves, but now, 
it is too late—all the powers of earth cannot restore to them their slaves any more 
than their grandfathers. Next year their lands will be taken, for in war we can 
take them, and rightfully, too, and another year they may beg in vain for their 
lives. A people who will persevere in war beyond a certain limit ought to know 
the consequences. Many, many people, with less pertinacity than the South, have 
been wiped out of national existence.” 


On the question of guerrillas, perhaps the most difficult of all 
the problems of the war, the General has shown his soundness 
of policy. We recommend his views to the particular atten- 
tion of all officers. In a letter written from Kenesaw Moun- 
tain, Georgia, to General Burbridge, commanding in Ken- 
tucky during the raid of Morgan in the summer of ’64, the 
General spoke upon the subject of the raid freely, the substance 
of his letter being summed up by himself as follows: 


“Ist. You may order all your post and district commanders that guerrillas are 
not soldiers, but wild beasts, unknown to the usages of war. .To be recognized as 
soldiers, they must be enlisted, enrolled, officered, uniformed, armed and equipped, 
by recognized belligerent power, and must, if detailed from a main army, be of suf- 
ficient strength, with written orders from some army commander, to do some military 
thing. Of course we have recognized the Confederate Government as a belligerent 
power, but deny their right to our lands, territories, rivers, coasts, and nationality 
—admitting the right to rebel and move to some other country, where laws and 
customs are more in accordance with their own ideas and prejudices. 

‘3d. The civil power being insufficient to protect life and property, ex necessitate 
ret, to prevent anarchy, ‘which nature abhors,’ the military steps in, and is right- 
ful, constitutional, and lawful. Under this law everybody can be made to ‘stay 
at home and mind his and her own business,’ and if they won't do that, can be 
sent away where they must keep their honest neighbors in fear of danger, rob- 
bery, and insult. 

“3d. Your military commanders, provost-marshals, and other agents, may arrest 
all males and females who have encouraged or harbored guerrillas and robbers, 
and you may cause them to be collected in Louisville, and when you have enough 
—say three or four hundred—I will cause them to be sent down the Mississippi, 
through their guerrilla gauntlet, and by a sailing-ship send them to a Jand where 
they may take their negroes and make a colony, with laws and a future of their 
own. If they won't live in peaco in such a garden as Kentucky, why, we will 
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send them to another, if not a better, land, and surely this would be a kindness 
to them, and a God’s blessing to Kentucky.” 

One of the greatest embarrassments experienced by our 
armies arises out of the hostility of the non-combatants of the 
South. _ Upon this point the General also speaks. He says: 

“But a question arises as to dwellings used by women, children, and non- 
combatants. So long as non-combatants remain in their houses, and keep to their 
accustomed business, their opinions and prejudices can in nowise influence the 
war, and, therefore, should not be noticed. But if any one comes out into the 
public streets, and creates disorder, he or she should be punished, restrained or 
banished, either to the front or rear, as the officer in command adjudges. If the 
people, or any of them, keep up a correspondence with the parties in hostility, 
they are spies, and can be punished with death or minor punishment. 

“To those who submit to the rightful law and authority, all gentleness and for- 
bearance; but to the petulant and persistent secessionist, why, death is mercy, and 
the quicker he or she is disposed of the better. Satan and the rebellious saints of 
heaven were allowed a continuance of existence in hell merely to swell their just 
punishment. To such as would rebel against a Government so mild and just as 
ours was in peace, a punishment equal would not be unjust.” 

Military necessity, an apology for numerous iniquities, is 
sometimes a legitimate reason for the exercise of extreme 
measures. The depopulation of Atlanta was one of those 
instances. Sherman had profited by the experiences and 
embarrassments of other commanders, and determined to rid 
his army and himself of the same difficulties. The whole 
population of Atlanta was ordered North or South. Atlanta 
was to become exclusively a military post. Instead of trans- 
porting supplies to the inhabitants of Central Georgia, he 
resolved only to feed his army. The wisdom of this policy is 
already beginning to show itself. Sherman is now working 
out great results. He has been enabled to do this because he 
has an army of soldiers, not of commissaries and clerks. 

The determination to force the inhabitants of Atlanta led to 
several letters upon the subject. It would not be unprofitable 
to reproduce them entire. The bold spirit of these documents 
is not yet forgotten. We therefore trust to the memory of 
the reader to revive them. We cannot, however, refrain from 
the following eloquent putting of the question. It will be 
found in the reply to the Mayor of Atlanta, and dated Sep- 
tember 12, 1864. After speaking somewhat in detail upon the 
subject of the depopulation, the General concludes : 

“You might as well appeal against the thunder-storm as against these terrible 
hardships of war. They are inevitable, and the only way the people of Atlanta 
can hope once more to live in peace and quiet at home is to stop this war, which 
can alone be done by admitting that it began in error and is perpetuated in pride. 
We don’t want your negroes, or your horses, or your houses, or your land, or any- 
thing you have; but we do want, and will have a just obedienco to the laws of 
the United States. That we will have, and if it involves the destruction of your 
improvements we cannot help it. You have heretofore read public sentiment in 


your newspapers, that live by falsehood and excitement; and the quicker you seek 
for truth in other quarters the better for you. 


“T repeat, then, that by the original compact of government, the United States 
had certain rights in Georgia which have never been relinquished, and never will 
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be; that the South began war by seizing forts, arsenals, mints, custom-houses, &c., 
long before Mr. Lincoln was installed, and before the South had one fot or tittle of 
provocation. I myself have seen in Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missis- 
sippi, hundreds and thousands of women and children fleeing from your armies 
and desperadoes, hungry and with bleeding feet. In Memphis, Vicksburg, and 
Mississippi we fed thousands upon thousands of the families of rebel soldiers left 
on our hands, and whom we could not see starve. Now that war comes home to 
you, you feel very different—you deprecate its horrors, but did not feel them when 
you sent carloads of soldiers and ammunition, and moulded shells and shot to carry 
war into Kentucky and Tennessee, and desolate the homes of hundreds and thou- 
sands of good people, who only asked to live in peace at their old homes, and 
under the government of their inheritance. But these comparisons are idle. I 
want peace, and believe it can only be reached through Union and war, and I will 
ever conduct war purely with a view to perfect and early success.” 


What we want, then, in our armies, and in the whole nation, 
is a greater exhibition of moral force. Let Sherman be repeated. 
There are other men who have the requisite decision and 

judgment. Let them be brought forward. We want them. 
he war will end when the moral strength of the North ex- 
ceeds that of the South. 


PERSONAL ITEMS. 


Major-General J. M. Palmer arrived at Louisville, February 18th, to assume com- 
mand of the new Department of Kentucky. 

Major-General Curtis assumed command of the Department of the Northwest, 
February 13th; head-quarters at Milwaukee. 

Major- General J. M. Schofield assumed command of the Department of North 
Carolina, February 9th. Head-quarters with the army in the field. 

Brigadier-General J. A. Rawlins has been brevetted major-general, and has been 
confirmed by the Senate, to be chief of staff to Lieutenant-General Grant. 

Brigadier-General J. R. Hawley has been appointed to the command of the 
Department of Wilmington, and Brevet Brigadier-General Abbott to that of the 
post of Wilmington. 

Brigadier-General Saxton has been appointed Superintendent of the Recruiting 
Service, and Brevet Brigadier-General Littlefield, Mustering and Disbursing Officer 
in the Department of the South. 

Brigadier-General George H. Gordon has been temporarily assigned to the com- 
mand of the District of East Virginia, relieving General G. F. Shepley, who reports 
to Major-General Weitzel, Twenty-fifth Corps, for assignment to duty. 

Brigadier-General L. A. Grant (Sixth Corps) has been brevetted major-general. 

Colonel Forsythe, of Major-General Sheridan’s staff, formerly of the 8th Illinois 
Cavalry, has been appointed to the vacant brigadier-generalship, made by the 
death of General Charles R. Lowell. 

Colonel J. Wager Swayne, 43d Ohio Volunteer Infantry, has been brevetted 
brigadier-general for gallant services in the Georgia campaign. 

Colonel George P. Foster, 4th Vermont Volunteers, has been brevetted briga- 
dier-general, and appointed to the command of the Vermont Brigade in General 
Getty’s Division in Sixth Corps. 

Colonel R. D. Mussey has been appointed Superintendent of the Freedmen of 
East and Middle Tennessee. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart L. Woodford, 127th New York Volunteers, has been 
promoted to the rank of colonel, and temporarily assigned to the command of the 
city of Charleston. 

Acting Rear-Admirai Thatcher arrived at New Orleans on the 28th of February, 
and assumed command of the West Gulf Squadron, vice Commodore Palmer. The 
latter officer will command the vessels left at New Orleans. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


AND 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


To Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., of Boston, we are indebted for the “‘ History of New 
England, during the Stuart Dynasty, by John Gorham Palfrey, Vol. III,” (8vo, 
648 pp.) Historians are usually self-appointed, and, in many cases, the idols of the 
den render them partial, unjust, and incomplete. But if New England had 
thoroughly scrutinized her list of gifted scholars for an historiographer—although 
their name is legion—she could have found no one fitter for the honorable position 
than the learned and accurate Palfrey. A life of literary culture and progress, 
with ardent study of general history, has made him eminently capable in the 
rhetorical structure and presentation of such a work; for many years a Unitarian 
divine, he is thoroughly versed in the theological discussions which have so much 
to do with New England history; astatesman, and (in the best sense) a politician, he 
understands the machinery of governments; an honest man, even in maintaining 
heterodox opinions, he states them as fairly as an opponent could desire; a careful 
and pains-taking editor, he has spared neither time, labor, nor trouble, in procuring, 
verifying, and collating his very varied and heterogeneous material. To all these 
qualifications Dr. Palfrey adds an intense love for New England, of which his labors, 
whatever their public success, would be, in his eyes, but a slight manifestation. 

Had he, with more sense of self-interest, expended the same scholarship and 
research on some picturesque portion of general history, like those chosen by 
Prescott and Motley, he would have achieved greater reputation; but, unlike them, 
his aim was labor and not fame. Fame however he has alsoachieved. Dr. Palfrey’s 
original design was to bring the history down to a later period, but the work grew 
upon his hands, and he is warned, by his increasing years and duties, to bring it to 
a close with the final expulsion of the direct line of Stuarts in 1688. The volume 
before us opens with the reign of Charles IL, and a clear summary of affairs in 
England and France. The second chapter, containing an essay on the government 
and laws of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Plymouth, is written with a full 
knowledge, principally obtained, we conceive, when, as Secretary of State of 
Massachusetts, he was, unlike most secretaries, the careful arranger and reader of 
the documents and papers of which he was ex-officio custodian. We remember to 
have penetrated with him into a certain iron room, ten or twelve years ago, and 
read, with some loss of personal identity, a few of those early records, of which he 
knew more than any man living. The third volume of his history is less prelimi- 
nary, more varied, and, although not more valuable, far more interesting than the 
others, to the general reader. Among the topics of dramatic interest we notice 
King Philip’s War in 1675; the visit of George Fox to Rhode Island, and the growth 
of Harvard College. 

If, in a more extended review, we should find occasion to differ from Dr. Palfrey 
on some points, and to present our reasons for so doing, we prefer, in this short 
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notice, to thank him for his noble work, to declare that New England owes him a 
debt of gratitude, and to hope that his noble example will be followed by some 
scholar who is worthy to bring the history down to the only proper limit of 
philosophical history—the faint memory of the oldest inhabitant. 


When a poet, who has contributed to the language even one poem like Marco 
Bozarris, and few, among his few other pieces which are unworthy companions to it,— 
in his later life, as the autumn gives token of winter, presents to'the world such a 
poem as “Young America,” the duty of his friends—he has no enemies— is 
respectful silence. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


There are some wants long felt, and at length set aside, as not to be satisfied. 
One of these has been with us a copy of Gil Blas, of Santillane, in clear, generous 
type, white paper, the volumes not so large as to fatigue the hand—a book in short 
to be taken up in spare half-hours; to renew our acquaintance with Fabricio, Laura, 
Seraphina, the Archbishop, as representatives of human nature. 

This want is at last met in the really beautiful edition of Gil Blas, translated by 
Smollett, and published by Little, Brown & Co., of Boston. It is in three volumes, 
12mo, and is altogether the most satisfactory library edition we have seen. Those 
who are furnishing libraries, public and private, will of course have Gil Blas, and 
they will do well to see this edition before they buy. 

As, to the matter, we need only say that, having read Gil Blas many times, in 
French, Spanish and English, we seized upon this as soon as received, and devoured 
it again with more zest than any modern novel has excited by a first perusal. 


Kindred with this in form, print, paper and binding, is an edition of Don Quixote, 
epic, satire, comedy, and gentle tragedy. The editor who should venture to recom- 
mend Don Quixote to his readers, would offer them an indignity, but we may and 
do recommend a reperusal in this elegant edition of Little & Brown. Four vols, 


From Major John A. Bolles, Judge-Advocate of the Court, we have received a 
copy of the “Trial of John Y. Beall, as a Spy and Guerrillero,” by military com- 
mission. The case is so universally known that we need not mention details. He 
who, in disguise, seized two steamboats carrying unarmed and peaceful travellers, 
and sunk one; who attempted to throw a train of cars off the track by placing 
obstructions, at night; and-who, in various places, was a spy of the most undis- 
guised character, could surely expect nothing but an ignominious death. The spir- 
ited speech—not argument—in his favor, by Mr. Brady, could, of course, do noth- 
ing for him, and the clear and exhaustive reply of Major Bolles was not needed to 
convict him. But that reply is valuable as a lucid exposition of the subject, to 
anticipate rebel cavils, to serve as precedent, and to mark this kind of offence for 
history in the manifold record of the war. 

War has its great organic laws, which War punishes to vindicate the right, and 
as a terror to evil-doers. 

Published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
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Tux theatre of operations has become so contracted by the magnificent strategy 
of our leaders, that we may venture upon a statement of the plans and counter- 
plans with which this splendid battle-spring opens upon the military world. It is 
the climax of the colossal war. 

1. The armies in front of Richmond are designed to hold Lee there; to prevent 
him from sending large re-enforcements southward ; to beat him if he comes out to 
offer battle; to circumvent him if he flies, and to occupy Richmond, with which 
occupation the war will virtually close,—not because there are not other places 
where armies may concentrate, and strategic advantages be gained, but because 
the surrender of Richmond will display such weakness of resource, and such @ 
trammelling in war room, that entire public opinion will do the work of defeat: 
the stubbornest European prejudices, already rudely shaken by the loss of Charles- 
ton, will irrevocably break down when Richmond falls. . 

2. Sherman and Schofield move up through North Carolina, driving the small 
rebel force, under the invincible—when retiring—Johnston, before them, to cut 
the southern communications with Richmond; to open the country now lukewarm 
in rebel sympathies to Federal influence, and to narrow the circle of the hunt until 
“ chaos come again” in rebel precincts. 

3. Sheridan, the most daring of riders, cuts the canals and railroads which sup- 
ply Richmond from the west; threatens Lynchburg—a strong point, if they 
evacuate Richmond; causes the hurrying of troops, in wild confusion, to the north 
of the capital, and to Burkesville, and awakens new fears in the already quaking 
forces which still cling to the defences of Richmond and Petersburg. In fine, our 
policy is to hem them in, and make them attack us at present, and only to cry, 
“ Up, Guards,” when we can move upon them at every point of an irresistible line. 

Meanwhile, we are not idle elsewhere. Thomas is moving southward with a 
large body of mounted troops, and a large force threatens Mobile. Jets of volcanic 
flame answer everywhere to the great eruptions on the Eastern coast. 

Such being a brief enumeration of our plans, let us look at the counter-plans of 
the Confederate General. Not in his councils, we can-only guess at them, apply- 
ing the proper tests of military science. 

1. To hold Richmond to the last, because with Richmond falls the rebel cause. 
In case it must be abandoned, Malay-like to run a muck, and fall, sword in hand, 
either upon Grant’s force, now strong, efficient, and ardent, which will be condign 
destruction; or, to try another short fatal battle-summer at the North, which, with 
Grant’s army following and Sheridan’s intercepting, would be rapid ruin. Indeed 
the havoc made by Sheridan with their communications and the lack of supplies, 
render this course extremely improbable. 

2. To send troops to check Sherman, and throw him back upon the coast, thus 
restoring somewhat the status in quo, or rather the status ante Sherman, and thus 
diminishing the prestige of that general, whose name is a tower of strength, and a 
presage of destruction; but even here they fail, for they cannot find him where 
they want him, and he goes where they do not want him. 

3. To evacuate Richmond, rally upon Lynchburg, there dig the last ditch in which 
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faute de mieux, the great secession treason will bury itself forever. Whatever be 
their policy, concentration is their only possibility, and concentration is ruin. Were 
the rebel armies well supplied, and in good spirits; had their later experiences of 
the war been even checkered by light and shade, and not one dead gloom of dis- 
aster; had the people still confidence in their leaders, when they rave out their 
promises of ruin to the republic, and certain success to the treason; did the sol- 
diers still believe that the sacrifice of their lives would insure the success of their 
cause,—were one or even a few of these things in their favor, they might yet, 
closed in upon as they are by the Federal armies, make some mighty effort, and 
achieve some compensating victories; but they have no such hopes, no such trust. 
“On ne va pas 4 la guerre pour étre tué,” says Marshal Marmont. Men go to 
war to succeed, to win victories. Show the rebel soldiers, as every day’s experi- 
ence is showing them, that they have nothing further to hope, and they will desert 
in vast bodies, will feign to fight, and then retire, will seek to give themselves up 
as prisoners, will disintegrate the rebel armies, and make further resistance im- 
possible. . 

Napoleon fought, in 1814, at La Rothiére, at Laon and Craonne, but Arcis-sur- 
Aube demonstrated the folly of further resistance, and he was closeted in confusion 
at Fontainebleau, while the débris of his army was going through the motions of a 
battle at Paris. There is a striking moral parallelism; and if Napoleon could no 
longer make head against such stupid men as Bliicher and Schwartzenburg, how 
can Lee, without skilful lieutenants, hope to win against Grant, Sherman, and 
Sheridan, aided by corps and division generals of the first order. We need say 
nothing about the great cause, nor quote Shakspeare to show what moral weapons 
are aimed at those “ whose conscience with injustice is corrupted.” 

To illustrate these general remarks, we may refer to the principal events which 
have transpired, and movements which have been made, since our last issue. The 
rebel cause has received numerous “blessings in disguise.” Charleston was 
evacuated, and in such haste that, although they burned most of the cotton, they 
left four hundred and fifty guns behind them. Of course the rebels are all the 
better off for evacuating Charleston. Fort Anderson fell, after a combined attack 
by the army and navy, and then Wilmington was given up on the 22d of February. 
Here again it is manifest—to them—that, whatever we have gained, they have lost 
nothing. Georgetown, un the Black River, above its junction with the Pedee, was 
taken by Admiral Dahlgren on the 28th—another knell for blockade-runners. On 
this expedition, the Admiral’s temporary flag-ship, the Harvest-Moon, was blown 
up by a torpedo. The iron rim on the Atlantic is thick and all-excluding. 

Johnston, who relieved Beauregard, at the request of the latter, it is said, now 
sets himself seriously to work to wreak vengeance on the insolent Sherman—the 
Béte noir or Loup garou of the Confederacy, who goes just where he wants to, and 
not where they want him; and while threatening Charlotte, and putting them on 
the qui vive there, turns aside to Cheraw, Laurel Hill, Fayetteville, and thus is 
within striking distance of Schofield. Schofield, a fighting general, accompanies 
the advance in his new départment of North Carolina, and in the battle near 
Kinston, recovers a partial disaster, repulses the most desperate attacks of Hill and 
Hoke, and finally drives the enemy across the Neuse, while he occupies Kinston 
on the 13th. Bragg chronicles a great success, but finds it convenient to retire, 
with double loss. We do not enter into the details of Sherman’s march, because 
of the vague knowledge we can have at present, and because wé are promised full 
papers on his movements by a competent hand hereafter. 
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While we write, the rebel army is concentrated at Goldsboro, say thirty thou- 
sand strong, and Sherman and Schofield are in communication. With a good line 
of retreat, Goldsboro is strong, being the intersection of the North Carolina Railroad 
with the Wilmington and Weldon. But they cannot hold it, for Sherman will use 
his never-failing stratagem of marching around them without attacking, and tap- 
ping their rear; and so, like the wandering Jew, they must move on, or fight 
Sherman where he chooses to receive them, and where they must be beaten. Thus 
far the march of Sherman has met with but little opposition, ana he has captured 
and destroyed immense amounts of valuable government property—at Columbia, 
forty-three pieces of artillery; at Cheraw, twenty-five pieces, and thirty-six hun- 
dred barrels of gunpowder; and at Fayetteville, twenty pieces, and large quanti- 
ties of other war niunitions. Later:—Schofield is at Goldsboro, and Sherman at 
Smithfield. 


We copy from the Herald dispatch of Captain J. E. P. Doyle, the following, 
which will, by the aid of a map, present to our readers a clear view of Sherman’s 
movements from Savannah and Beaufort to Fayetteville — 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE CAROLINA CAMPAIGN. 


JANUARY. 


16th.—Right wing (Fifteenth and Seventeenth Corps) transferred from Savannah 
to Beaufort. 

20th.—Left wing left Savannah, marching on either side of the Savannah River 
towards Augusta. 

23d.—General Sherman transferred head-quarters from Savannah to Beaufort. 

25th.—Left wing delayed by rains in camp, seven miles from Savannah. 

26th.—Left wing at Springfield. 

27th.—Advance of the left wing reached Sister’s Ferry. 

29th.—Right wing moved from Pocotaligo towards the Combahee River. Left 
wing in camp at Sister’s Ferry delayed by rains and high water. 

30th.—Right wing moving along Savannah and Charleston Railroad, and between 
the railroad and McPhersonville, encountering small parties of the rebel cavalry. 
Left wing still at Sister’s Ferry. 

31st.—Right wing at McPhersonville. Left wing at Sister’s Ferry. 


FEBRUARY. 


1st.—Right wing moved from McPhersonville towards Hickory Hill. Left wing 
stil water and mud bound at Sister’s Ferry. 

3d.—Right wing moved to Brighton’s Bridge, over the Saltketcher, when enemy 
made resistance to the passage of the stream and burned the bridge. 

4th.—Right wing effected passage of the Saltketcher. Left wing moved across 
the Savannah. 

5th.—Right wing crossed Whippy Swamp. Left wing moved to Brighton, which 
had been burned by the rebel cavalry. 

6th.—Advance of the right wing; fought Wheeler at Orange Church on the Little 
Saltketcher. 

ith.—Right wing at Bambury, and midway on Charleston and Augusta Railroad. 
Left wing moved to Lawtonville, which was burned by the Twentieth Corps. 

8th.—Right wing crossed the South Edisto River. Left wing in camp at Law- 
tonville. 

9th.—Right wing at Grahamsville. Left wing reached Allendale. 

10th.—Right wing crossed the North Edisto River. Left wing reached Fiddle 
Pond, near Barnwell. 

11th.—Right wing captured Orangeburg. Left wing marched through Barnwell, 
which was left in ashes, and encamped three miles from White Pond Station. 

12th.—Right wing made a rapid march from Orangeburg towards the Congaree and 
Columbia. The left wing tore upten miles ‘of the Charleston and Augusta Railroad. 

13th.—-Left wing crossed the South Edisto River. 
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14th.—Left wing crossed the North Edisto River. 

15th.—Right wing effected the passage of the Congaree, and began shelling 
Columbia. General Carlin, in the advance of the left wing, skrimished with the 
rebels near Lexington, capturing and burning the town. 

16th.—The right wing confronting Columbia. Left wing marched to Hart’s Ferry, 
on the SaJuda River, and crossed. 

1ith.—Right wing occupied Columbia. Same night Columbia was burned. Left 
wing reached the Broad River. 

18th.—Right wing in camp at Columbia, and left wing in camp on Broad River. 

19th.—Left wing crossed the Broad River, and destroyed Greenville and Columbia 
Railroad, camping near Alston. 

20th.—Right wing left Columbia, destroying railroad to Winnsboro. Left wing 
moved to and crossed Little River. 

21st.—The whole army was concentrated at Winnsboro, thus leading Johnston 
to suppose that it was Sherman’s intention to push upon Charlotte. 

22d.—Right wing engaged in passage of the Wateree River at Pay’s Ferry, 
Left wing tore up the railroad above Winnsboro, and moved to Youngsville. 

23d.—Right wing on Lynch Creek. Left wing reached Rocky Mount, Catawba 
River. 

24th.—Part of the left wing crossed the Catawba (or Wateree) River. 

25th.—Right wing captured Camden. Left wing passing Catawba River. 

27th.—Left wing still engaged in difficult passage of the Catawba. General 
Carlin had a fight with Wheeler’s Cavalry. 

28th.—Right wing moved from Camden towards Cheraw, encamping on Lynch’s 
Creek, and halting for three days, waiting for the left wing, delayed at the Catawba 
River, to get up. 


MAROH, 


1st.—Left wing moved to Hanging Rock. 

2d.—Left wing marched to Horton’s Ferry or Lynch’s Creek. 

3d.—The left wing being up, the whole army crossed Lynch’s Creek. 

4th.—Right wing captured Cheraw. Left wing crossed Thompson’s Creek. 

5th.—Right wing and part of the left crossed the Great Pedee River. Davis’s 
Corps of the left wing moved up to Sneedsboro. 

6th.—Davis crossed the Great Pedee, and the whole army was massed to move 
on Fayetteville. 

Tth.—Left wing moved to near Downing River. 

8th.—Right wing at Laurel Hill. 

9th.—The whole army marched on the several roads converging at Fayetteville 
to within twenty miles of the place. 

10th.—Marched to within ten miles of Fayetteville in line of battle, anticipating 
an engagement with Hardee. Kilpatrick’s Cavalry struck the rear of Hardee’s 
retreating forces near Fayetteville, and engaged Hampton in one of the finest cavalry 
battles of the war. 

11th.—The whole army entered Fayetteville, having been engaged in the cam- 

paign for fifty-four days, and having marched four hundred and forty-three miles. 


From the environs of Richmond, for reasons already suggested, there is little to 
chronicle. There are rumors that the rebels have countermined one or more of 
our forts, but that the engineers cannot find the spot upon which a globe of com- 
pression would destroy the gallery: Doubtful. Reviews inspire and discipline the 
troops. General Grant receives his glorious due, in the shape of the gold medal 
voted by Congress. We watch the Southside Road, and the troops nearest the 
enemy lie upon their arms at the first sceat of possible attack. Whether as a feint 
or not, Lee masses his troops in our front at Petersburg, and the great battle may 
begin at any moment. 

In Richmond affairs are almost at their worst. The Examiner declared some 
time since that the evacuation of the capital would be the loss of all respect towards 
the Confederate government; and yet the Congress is deserted by its members, in 
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spite of Lee’s wail that “unless these abide in the ship” it must sink. Davis asks 
them to postpone their adjournment, and they give him, with the generosity of 
fear, one working day. 

Admiral Semmes, they say, is planning a grand expedition down the James, by 
which he will break through our obstructions and do wonderful things. The trans- 
ports, if he could get at them, he might sink, for his hand is in for that sort of 
thing, but the men-of-war may, like the unchivalrous Winslow, be mean enough to 
plate or chain their vessels, and then Semmes would have cold water thrown upon 
his plans, even as at Cherbourg. By the last accounts, the newspapers in Rich- 
mond were “temporarily” suspended. Only the Dispatch was left, and that found 
it a blessing to appear on half a sheet. . 

Sheridan’s march deserves special mention. After the defeat of Early by Cus- 
ter’s Division near Staunton, he marched forward in rain and mud, inflicting 
immense damage upon the railroads and canal, and going very near Lynchburg and 
Richmond. We can present no better summary of his movements than will be 
found in the following dispatch :— 

HEAD-QUARTERS, MIDDLE MILITARY DIVISION, 
CoLuMBIA, Va., March 10, 1865. 
“Tieutenant-General U. 8. Grant, Commanding Armies United States:— 

“ GENERAL—In my last dispatch, dated Waynesboro, I gave you a brief account 
of the defeat of Early by Custer’s Division. 

“The same night this division was pushed across the Blue Ridge and entered 
Charlottesville at two Pp. M. the next day. The mayor of the city and the principal 
inhabitants came out, and delivered up the keys of the public buildings. 

“T had to remain at Charlottesville two days. This time was consumed in bring- 
over from Waynesboro our ammunition and pontoon trains. 

“The weather was horrible beyond description and the rain incessant. 

“The two divisions were during this time occupied in destroying the two large 
iron bridges—one over the Rivanna River, the other over Morse’s Creek, near 
Charlottesville—and the railroad for a distance of eight miles in the direction of 
Lynchburg. 

“On the 6th of March I sent the First Division, General Devin commanding, to 
Scottsville, on the James River, with directions to send out light parties through the 
country, and destroy all merchandise, mills, factories, bridges, &c., on the Rivanna 
River, the parties to join the division at Scottsville. The division then proceeded 
along the canal to Duguldsville, fifteen miles from Lynchburg, destroying every 
lock, and in many places the bank of the canal. At Duguldsville we hoped to 
secure the bridge to let us cross the river, as our pontoons were useless, 

“On account of the high water, in this, however, we were foiled, as both this 
bridge and the bridge at Hardwicksville were burned by the enemy upon our ap- 
proach. Merritt accompanied this division. 

“The Third Division started at the same time from Charlottesville, and proceeded 
down the Lynchburg Railroad to Amherst Court-House, destroying every bridge 
on the road, and in many places miles of the road. The bridges on this road are 
numerous, and some of them five hundred feet in length. We have found great 
abundance in this country for our men and animals. In fact, the canal has been 
the great feeder of Richmond. At the Rockfish River the bank of the canal was 
cut, and at New Canton, where the dam is across the James, the guard-lock was 
destroyed and the James River let into the canal, carrying away the banks, and 
washing out the bottom of the canal. 
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“The dam across the James at this point was also partially destroyed. 

“Thave had no opposition. Everybody is bewildered by our movements. I have 
had no news of any kind since I left. 

“The latest Richmond paper was of the 4th, but contained nothing. 

“T omitted to mention that the bridges on the railroad from Swoop’s Depot, on the 
other side of Staunton, to Charlottesville, were utterly destroyed; also all bridges _ 
for a distance of ten miles on the Gordonsville Railroad. 

“The weather has been very bad indeed, raining hard every day, with the excep- 
tion of four days, since we started. My wagons have, from the state of the roads, 
detained me. 

“Up to the present time we have captured fourteen pieces of artillery—eleven at 
‘Waynesboro and three at Charlottesville. 

“The party that I sent back from Waynesboro started with six pieces, but they 
were obliged to destroy two of the six for want of animals. The remaining eight 
pieces were thoroughly destroyed. 

““ We have captured, up to the present time, twelve canal-boats laden with sup- 
plies, ammunition, rations, medical stores, &c. 

“T cannot speak in too high terms of Generals Merritt, Custer, and Devin, and the 
officers and men of their commands. They have waded through mud and water 
during this continuous rain, and are all in fine spirits and health. 

“Commodore Hollins, of the rebel navy, was shot near Gordonsville, while at- 
tempting to make his escape from our advance in that direction. 

“Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“P. H. SHERIDAN, 
Major-General Commanding.” 


FORT FISHER. 

[The universal interest excited by the capture of the “impregnable” Fort Fisher 
prompts us to place on record, for future history, the following letter and sketch of 
the work, by General Comstock, the chief engineer of the expeditionary army.— 
Ep.] 


Fort FisHer, NortH CAROLINA, 
January 27, 1865. 


Sir:—I have the honor to submit the following report of engineer operations in 
connection with the capture of Fort Fisher, together with a sketch of that work, 
and another of the country in its vicinity. Fort Fisher is situated on the peninsula 
between the Cape Fear River and the Atlantic Ocean, about a mile and a half north- 
east of Federal Point. For five miles north of Federal Point, this peninsula is sandy 
and low, not rising more than fifteen feet above high tide, the interior abounding in 
fresh-water swamps, often wooded and almost impassable, while much of the dry 
land, till one gets within half a mile of Fort Fisher, is covered with wood, or low 
undergrowth, except a strip about three hundred yards wide along the sea-shore. 
The landing of the troops composing the expedition was effected onthe sea-beach, 
about five miles north of Fort Fisher, on January 12, and Paine’s Division was at 
once pushed across the Cape Fear River, with instructions to take up.a line to be 
held against any attack from the direction of Wilmington. This line, onthe morning 
of January 13, was already defensible, and was further strengthened during the 
day; while, on the 14th, a second line was laid out, and begun under charge.of 
Lieutenant J. H. Price in rear of its left. Pioneer companies were organized in 
Ames’s and Paine’s Divisions, and as during the 14th the fire of the rebel gunboat 
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Chickamauga killed and wounded a number of our.men, Lieutenant O. Kuffe, 
with his company of the 15th Regiment New York Volunteer Engineers, was 
directed to build a battery for two 30-pounder Parrotts on the bank of the river, to 
keep her off. 

On the afternoon of January 14th, a reconnoissance was pushed, under the direction 
of the Major-General Commanding, to within five hundred yards of Fort Fisher, a 
small advanced work being taken possession of. This was at once turned into a 
defensive line to be held against any attempt from Fort Fisher. The reconnoissance 
showed that the palisading in front of the work had been striously injured by the 
navy fire; only nine guns could be seen on the land-front where sixteen had been 
counted on Christmas Day; the steady, though not rapid fire of the navy, prevented 
the enemy from, using either artillery or musketry on the reconnoitering party; it 
seemed probable that troops could be got within two hundred yards of the work 
without serious loss, and it was a matter of great doubt whether the necessary 
ammunition could be supplied by the open beach if regular approaches were deter- 
mined on. It was decided to assault, and the, assault was made on the 15th, at 
half-past three p. M., after three hours of heavy navy fire, by three deployed brigades 
following one another at intervals of about three hundred yards, and each making 
its final rush for the west end of the land-face, from a rough rifle-pit, about three 
hundred yards from the work. 

At the point attacked, the palisading was less injured than elsewhere, it being 
partially hidden, and it was necessary to use axes to cut, and timbers to batter it 
down, in order that the troops might pass readily through it. Powder-sacks for blow- 
ing these palisades down had been prepared, but were not used. 

After seven hours’ fighting, gaining traverse by traverse, the work was won. 

Fort Fisher consists of two fronts—the first, or land-front, running across the 
peninsula at this point, seven hundred yards wide, is four hundred and eighty yards 
in length, while the second, or sea-front, runs from the right of the first parallel to 
the beach to the Mound Battery—a distance of thirteen hundred yards. The land- 
front is intended to resist any attack from the north; the sea-front to prevent any 
of our naval vessels from running through New Inlet, or landing troops on Federal 
Point. 

1. Land-Front.—This front consists of a half bastion on the left, or Cape Fear 
River side, connected by a curtain with a bastion on the ocean side. The parapet 
is twenty-five feet thick, averages twenty feet in height, with traverses rising ten 
feet above it and running back on their tops, which were from eight to twelve feet 
in thickness, to a distance of from thirty to forty feet from the interior crest. The 
traverses on the left half bastion were about twenty-five feet in length on the top. 

The earth for this heavy parapet, and the enormous traverses at their inner ends, 
more than thirty feet in height, was obtained partly from a shallow exterior ditch, 
but mainly from the interior of the work. Between each pair of traverses there 
was one or two guns. The traverses on the right of this front were only partially 
completed. A palisade, which is loopholed and has a banquette, runs in front of 


this face at a distance of about fifty feet in front of the foot of the exterior slope 
from the Cape Fear River to the ocean, with a position for a gun between the left 
of the front and the river, and another between the right of the front and the ocean. 
Through the middle traverse on the curtain was a bomb-proof postern, whose 
exterior opening was covered by a small redan for two field-pieces, to give flank 
fire along the curtain. The traverses were generally bomb-proofed for men or 
magazines. The slopes of the work appear to have been revetted with marsh sod, 
Vou. TIL.—25 
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or covered with grass, and to have had an inclination of forty-five degrees, or a little 
less. On those slopes most exposed to navy fire the revetement or grassing has 
been entirely destroyed, and the inclination reduced to thirty degrees. 

The ends of traverses as they rise above the parapet are very ragged. Still, all 
damage done to the earthwork can be readily repaired, its strength being about the 
sameas before the bombardment. The damage done by the navy fire was, first to the 
palisades, which were so injured as in most places to be little obstacle to assaulting 
troops; second, to guns and carriages. There were originally on the front twenty- 
one guns and three mortars. Of these, three-fourths were rendered unserviceable 
by injuries to either gun or carriage. The gun in the right bastion, the field-pieces 
in front of the postern, and one or two mortars, were used against the assaulting 
troops. ’ 

There was a formidable system of torpedoes, two hundred yards in advance of 
this front, the torpedoes being about eighty feet apart, and each containing about 
one hundred pounds of powder. They were connécted with the fort by three sets 
of wires; fortunately the sets leading directly to those over which the army and 
navy columns moved had been cut by shells, and no torpedo was exploded. 

2. Sea-Front.—This front consists of a series of batteries, mounting in all twenty- 
four guns, the different batteries being connected by a strong infantry parapet, so 
as to form a continuous line. The same system of heavy traverses for the protection 
of the guns, is used as on the land-front, and these traverses are also generally 
bomb-proofed. Captain N. Adams, 4th New Hampshire Volunteers, and First 
Lieutenant J. H. Price, 4th United States Colored Troops, commanding pioneer 
companies of Ames’s and Paine’s Divisions, and First Lieutenant K. S. 0. Kuffe, 
commanding company of 15th New York Volunteer Engineers, have, with their 
commands, been of great service in the construction of batteries and defensive works. 
First Lieutenant A. H. Knowlton, 4th New Hampshire Volunteers, has rendered 
valuable assistance in making sketches of Fort Fisher; as also private Schultze, 
15th New York Volunteer Engineers. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, C. B, Comstock. 

Lieut.- Col. and Brev. Brig.-Gen., Chief Engineer. 


Major A. Terry, A. A. G. 


It may be added that in thirty bomb-proofs and magazines and their passages, 
there were fourteen thousand five hundred feet of floor space, not including the 
main magazine, which was exploded, and whose demensions are unknown. 

C. B. O. 


OBITUARY. 
BRIGADIER-GENERAL T. E. G. RANSOM. 
BY A COMPANION-IN-ABMS. 
“In war was never lion raged more flerce: 
In peace was never gentle lamb more mild.”—SHAKsPEaRE. 

Awon@ the most prominent actors of the West, in what has been so well called 
“this fearfully glorious present,”—one of the most brilliant young captains in our 
army, and one who certainly had no superior of his years in the volunteer service, 
stood THomas EDWARD GREENFIELD Ransom, who possessed, to a greater degree 
than ordinarily falls to the lot of man, the respect and love of all who knew him. 
Lieutenant-General Grant once said of him “he is my best fighting man.” The 
fields and fortresses of eight States, in which he led the invincible legions of Illinois, 
who with 

“Nerves of steel and hearts of oak,” 
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drove back the enemy; have witnessed his devotion, and his blood poured out on 
five battle-fields attests his valor. No,story could be richer in deeds of daring and 
heroism than the story of the life of the young General, who died among the hills 
of Georgia of disease induced by the exposures of the service, as much “dead on 
the field,” as if a rebel bullet had struck him to the heart. 

Brigadier-General Ransom was born in Norwich, Vermont, on the 29th of No- 
vember, 1834. In 1846 he entered the primary class of Norwich University—a 
Military College under the charge of his father, T. B. Ransom, then a Major-Gen- 
eral of Militia of the State of Vermont. He was afterwards appointed Colonel 9th 
United States Infantry, displayed signal ability and bravery in the Mexican war, 
and fell at the storming of Chapultepec, Sept. 13th, 1847, The son inherited his 
father’s sterling qualities, and has placed his name high on his country’s. roll of 
“brave men and worthy patriots, dear to God and famous to all ages.” During 
the Mexican war young Ransom was taught engineering, under the tuition of his 
cousin, B. F. Marsh, on the Rutland and Burlington Railroad; but on his father’s 
death he returned to the Norwich University, and continued there until the age of 
seventeen. In 1851 he entered upon the practice of his profession of an engineer, 
in Lasalle County, Hlinois. Three years later he embarked in the real estate busi- 
ness at Peru, with his uncle, under the firm of Gilson and Ransom, and in Decem- 
ber, 1855, removed to Chicago, to become a member of the firm of A, J. Galloway 
& Co., a house largely engaged in land operations. Ata later period he removed 
to Fayette County, and while engaged in trade, acted as an agent for the Illinois 
Central Railroad Company. He was there when the war began, and immediately 
raised a company and reached Camp Yates, at Springfield, April 24th, 1861, where 
his company was organized into the 11th Illinois Volunteers, and on an election for 
field-officers being held, was elected major. The regiment was ordered to Villa 
Ridge, near Cairo, and there remained in Camp of Instruction until June, when they 
were ordered to Bird’s Point, Mo. The regiment was mustered out of the three 
months’ service, July 30th, and was reorganized and mustered in for three years, 
Ransom being elected lieutenant-colonel. On the night of the 19th of August, 
in a gallant charge under Colonel Dougherty, upon Charleston, Mo., Colonel Ransom 
received his first severe wound by a mounted foe, who pretended to surrender, but 
fired upon him as he approached to take his arms. After receiving the bullet in 
his right shoulder, he fired upon the rebel, instantly killing him. He was granted 
thirty days’ leave, and reported for duty at the expiration of the seventh. 

Accompanying General Grant up the Tennessee River, he participated in the cap- 
ture of Fort Henry, on the 6th of February, 1862, and led his regiment in the 
assault upon Donelson, was again severely wounded, but would not leave the field 
until the battle was ended. His clothes were pierced with six bullet-holes, and a 
horse was killed under him. His wound, together with fatigue and prolonged 
exposure, did their work—a long sickness followed; but he would not leave his 
regiment, and moved with the 11th from place to place, being carried in an ambu- 
lance. For his skill and gallantry at Donelson, Ransom was promoted to the col- 
oneley—Wallace, who had been for some months commanding a brigade, receiving 
at the same time a commission as brigadier-general. At Shiloh, when General 
Wallace fell, Ransom led his regiment through the hottest part of the bloody bat- 
tle, and, though wounded in the head early in the engagement, remained with his 
command through the day. In his official report, Major-General McClernand, in 
whose Division he was, spoke of Colonel Ransom at a “ critical moment performing 
prodigies of valor, though reeling in his saddle, and streaming with blood from a 
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serious wound.” In June he was appointed as chief of General McClernand’s 
staff, and served for a time on the staff of General Grant. Wherever there was 
hot work, the young colonel was to be found; leading the successful expedition 
against Clarksville, Tennessee; routing Woolward at Garretisburg, Kentucky, and 
commanding a brigade in the van of the army when it moved into Mississippi. In 
January, 1863, Ransom was appointed a brigadier-general, his commission dating 
from Nov. 29, 1862. He next participated in the campaign against Vicksburg, 
commanding the First Brigade, Sixth Division, Seventeenth Army Corps. At 
Champion Hill, and during the siege operations, his gallantry was conspicuous. 
After the surrender, General Ransom’s Brigade formed a part of General Logan’s 
column of occupation. August 6th, he was appointed to the command of the post 
of Natchez, and captured, upon his arrival there, a large supply of ammunition, and 
five thousand head of cattle. He was next transferred to the Thirteenth Corps, 
and assigned to the command of a division. He accompanied the Texas Expedi- 
tion under General Banks, in November, 1863, and led the troops detailed to cap- 
ture the enemy’s works on Mustang Island. He took part in the Red River 
Campaign, fully maintaining his high character as an efficient soldier. In the disas- 
trous battle of Sabine Cross-Roads, April 8th, 1864, his Division of Infantry was 
ordered up to the support of Lee’s Cavalry, by Major-General Franklin, then in 
command of the column. The writer was near him “amid sheeted fire and flame,” 
while he rode hither and thither, vainly endeavoring to beat back the overwhelm- 
ing numbers led against him by Generals Green and Mouton. No man ever 
behaved more gallantly. While directing the guns of the Chicago Mercantile Bat- 
tery, his adjutant, Captain Dickey, was mortally wounded, and he himself severely 
hurt in the knee. The day following, four surgeons examined the wound at 
Pleasant Hill, and were divided in their opinion, two being in favor of amputation, 
while the others deemed it unnecessary. The General, who was an anxious listener 
to the conversation, raised himself on his couch, and said, “ Well, gentlemen, as the 
House is equally divided on this subject, I will as chairman of the meeting decide 
the question. I shall retain the wounded leg, lead included.” And so the matter was 
decided, and the gallant young captain ultimately recovered, although with a stiff 
knee, which was however, as he remarked, “better than no knee.” 

During the month of April, he was awarded a gold medal by the board of officers 
of the Seventeenth Corps for gallant conduct in the Vicksburg campaign. After 
recovering from his wound, Ransom was ordered to report to the Georgian Hero, 
General Sherman, and was assigned to the command of the Fourth Division, Six- 
teenth Army Corps, operating in the vicinity of Atlanta. He was soon promoted 
to the command of the left wing of the corps, consisting of Fuller’s and Corse’s 
Divisions, and was advanced in September, during the absence of General Blair, to 
the command of the Seventeenth Corps. From the date of the capitulation of At- 
lanta, the General suffered from a severe attack of dysentery, but would not, as his 
friends advised, give up command, or leave the post of duty. While his corps was 
in pursuit of Hood’s Army, he continued to direct its movements, riding in an am- 
bulance for several days, after he was unable from weakness to sit on his horse. 
Ere long he was utterly prostrated, and on the 29th of October, after giving the 
most minute orders in regard to his affairs, leaving messages of love for his widowed 
New England mother, and other dear friends, among the prairies of Illinois, and in 
the Union armies ; and when his thirtieth birthday was waiting for him over in the 
month of November, he finished his glorious little week of life, and the spirit of T. 
E.G. Ransom, fit companion for Bayard and McPherson, Sedgwick and Wadsworth, 
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and the hundred other heroes whose outpoured blood attests their love of freedom 
and right, passed away to that sunny land, where there is neither “battle nor 
murder, sedition, privy conspiracy, or rebellion.” In accordance with his request, 
his remains were removed to Chicago, and were interred with distinguished honors 
by the Masonic fraternity—of which he was a member—aided by the military, and 
were followed to their last resting-place in the old cemetery by an immense con- 
course of citizens. The funeral-car, drawn by six horses, was appropriately draped ; 
upon the coffin, and about it, were scattered floral wreaths and immortelles, whilo 
the sword of the young hero’ was placed across his breast. Over the coffin was 
thrown a historic flag. It was the regular garrison flag of Fort Brown, Browns- 
ville, Texas, during the Mexican War. When Twiggs surrendered that fort to the 
enemy, an employé of the Government secured the flag and secreted it. It was 
subsequently presented by him to the 13th Maine Volunteers, and from their pos- 
session it passed into General Ransom’s hands, over whose head-quarters in the 
field it was constantly displayed. 

Thus closed the brief career of a man of fine genius, great military capacity, of 
unblemished personal character, of high promise, as well as noble performance. 
General Howard said of him: “He is a soldier of modesty, capacity, and bravery, 
equal to any in this army.” What grander deeds of daring and heroism he might 
have achieved, what more glorious life he might have illustrated, no man can tell. 
How brief his little day; but, ah, how bright it was! What a record of marches 
and battles, with wounds and dangers and famous victories! always in the terrible 
front, ever present when history was to be made. It was not his destiny to fall, 
as he often expressed a wish to do, upon the field of battle, with the noise of con- 
flict ringing in his ears, and shouts of “ victory” from his companions, heralding 
his approach to “the land 9’ the leal.” One of the earliest of the English poets 
has truthfully said, 


“ Life is not lost, from which is bought 
Endless reunion.” 


Ransom’s memory, and the memory of others like him, who have died that their 
country might live; who have, beyond all considerations of gain, rank, or station, 
seen only their country, and her well-being; will be cherished by all loyal dwellers 
therein; by their children, by their children’s children, and to “the last syllable 
of recorded time.” He is not dead, however; he is only gone before; for “they 
never die, who fall in a great cause ;” and he most truly fell in a great cause—the 
struggle for the preservation of the Union—"this Holy War and Modern Crusade 
against Barbarism.” ; 

“Death,” says Bacon, “openeth the gate to good fame.” In this brief biography 
of my friend, it has not been my aim to make him too much a hero; to award him 
any, however slight, commendation to which he was not most justly entitled; and I 
cannot better leave him, than with the beautiful words applied to another, but 
which may be even more truthfully applied to Ransom: “Good friend! brave 
heart! gallant leader! true hero! hail, and farewell!” 
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Che Army. 
Military Prisons. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Wasainerton Ciry, D. C., 
. February 15, 1865. - 

TuE penitentiary at Albany, New York, the State prison at Clinton, New York, 
the penitentiary at Columbus, Ohio, the penitentiary at Jefferson City, Missouri, 
and such other prisons as the Secretary of War may designate for the confinement 
of prisoners under sentence of courts-martial, shall be deemed and taken to be 


military prisons. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Dismissals, 
For the Week ending February 4, 1865. 

Colonel Jacob Van Zandt, 91st New York Volunteers, to date February 2, 
1865, for interfering with the discipline of the 91st New York Volunteers, by 
ordering enlisted men thereof who were undergoing punishment to be released, 
and advising a non-commissioned officer not to obey the orders of the Lieutenant- 
Colonel commanding the regiment, pleading drunkenness as an excuse therefor, 
This while the said Van Zandt was not on duty, nor in command of his 
regiment. 

Captain Nathan Willard, Commissary of Subsistence United States Volunteers, 
to date January 21, 1865, for not accounting for public funds in his possession, for 
drunkenness, and for conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman. 

Captain Philip Bauer, 180th Ohio Volunteers, to date January 28, 1865, for 
drunkenness and absence without leave. 

Captain G. W. Smith, of Smith’s Independent Company Maryland Cavalry, to 
date January 28, 1865, for preferring frivolous charges against Lieutenant J. T. 
Fearing, of his command, by reason of personal animosity. 

Captain Peter Litzel, 89th Indiana Volunteers, to date January 10, 1865, for 
absence without leave, having been published officially, and failed to appear before 
the commission. 

First Lieutenant E. F. Jennings, 2d North Carolina Mounted Infantry, to 
date January 31st, 1865, for having tendered his resignation on the grounds of 
incompetency, and for the good of the service, while under serious charges. 


For the Week ending February 11, 2865. 


The following-named officers, as of the dates set opposite their respective names, 
for the causes mentioned, having been published officially, and failed to appear 
before the Commission :— 

Desertion. 

Second Lieutenant William P. Williams, 10th New Hampshire Volunteers, to 
date August 3, 1864. 

Absence without leave. 


Major Charles Burgess, 9th New York Artillery, to date January 16, 1865. 

Second Lieutenant Robert Potts, 99th Pennsylvania Volunteers, to date Janu- 
ary 16, 1865. 

Major William Purcell, 16th Iowa Volunteers, to date February 4, 1865, for dis- 
obedience of orders and absence without leave. 

Captain Uniacke C. Mackay, 10th United States Infantry, to date February 3, 
1865, for absence without leaye, and for fraudulent conduct. 

Captain Adam Reissenger, 200th Pennsylvania Volunteers, to date February 3, 
1865, for breach of arrest and desertion, 
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First Lieutenant George H. Rapp, 33d Missouri Volunteers, to date February 8, 
1865, for absence without leave. 

Second Lieutenant Seth Daniels, 68th United States Colored Troops, to date 
February 4, 1865, for worthlessness. 

Second Lieutenant George Querner, 180th Ohio Volunteers, to date February 6, 
1865, for drunkenness and absence without leave. 

The following-named officers of the 27th Iowa Volunteers, to date February 8, 
1865, for straggling beyond the lines alone, without arms, in violation of orders 
and good discipline, thereby subjecting themselves to be captured by the enemy :— 

Captain Charles A. Slocum. 

First Lieutenant Henry F. Tucker. 


For the Week ending February 18, 1865. 


Captain W. B. Dugger, 122d Illinois Infantry, to date February 16, 1865, for 
neglect of duty. 

Captain Addison D. Sawyer, 22d Indiana Volunteers, to date February 16, 1865, 
for absence without leave and disobedience of orders. 

Assistant Surgeon James P. Siddall, 22d Indiana Volunteers, to date February 
16, 1865, for absence without leave and disobedience of orders. 

Lieutenant John Weston, 12th Indiana Cavalry, to date February 10, 1865, 
for attempting to defraud the Government by certifying to false and fraudulent 
accounts. 

First Lieutenant Heiskell Lofland, Quartermaster 35th Iowa Volunteers, to date 
February 15, 1865, for habitual drunkenness, neglect of duty, and general 
worthlessness. 

First Lieutenant Erastus C. Root, 2d New York Heavy Artillery, to date Janu- 
ary 23, 1865, for absence without leave, having been published officially, and 
failed to appear before the Commission. 

First Lieutenant Charles S. Seep, 40th Missouri Volunteers, to date February 
1%, 1865, for gross intoxication, and conduct unbecoming an officer and gen- 
tleman. 


The following officers, to date February 11, 1865, for the causes mentioned, 

having been published o.ficially, and failed to appear before the Commission :— 
Absence without leave. 

First Lieutenant J. L. Stough, 12th United States Infantry. 

First Lieutenant John Simons, 4th United States Infantry. 

Second Lieutenant F. De L. Eakin, Company B, Battalion 90th New York 
Volunteers, to date Febuary 15, 1865, for neglect of duty in failing to have the 
rolls of his command made out and forwarded to the proper Commissary of Mus- 
ters, thereby working prejudice to the interests of the enlisted men. 


The following officers, to date January 23, 1865, for the causes mentioned, having 
been published officially, and failed to appear before the Commission :— 


Absence without leave. 


Second Lieutenant James E. C. Covel, 16th Iowa Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant Harry W. Lee, 16th Iowa Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant James J. Bumpus, 21st Ohio Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Christopher T. Bybee, 6th Kentucky Cavalry. 

Second Lieutenant Michael H. Kenneally, 63d New York Volunteers. 

First- Lieutenant Alexander Gray, 157th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Washington A. Huntly, 9th United States Colored Troops. 

Second Lieutenant Samuel S. Simmons, 36th United States Colored Troops. 

For the Week ending February 25, 1865. 

Captain A. R. Ravenscroft, 22d Indiana Volunteers, to date February 20, 1865, 
for absence without leave. 

Captain Edward Wertheimer, 54th New York Volunteers, to date February 21, 
1865, for conduct unbecoming an officer and gentleman, conduct prejudicial to 
good order and’military discipline, and for cowardice in the face of the enemy. 

Captain Thomas T. Seal, Company I, 19th Pennsylvania Cavalry, to date Feb- 
ruary 22, 1865, for absence without leave, and gross neglect of duty. 

Lieutenant Thomas Boyle, 18th New York Cavalry, to date February 21, 1865. 

Second Lieutenant Lewis Gordon, 12th New York Cavalry, to date February 20, 
1865, for absence without leave, 
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The following officers, to date J anuary 30, 1865, for the causes mentioned, hav- 
ing been published officially, and failed to appear before the Commission :— 
Absence without leave. 


Captain G. B. Harrington, 2d Iowa Cavalry. 
Second Lieutenant Joseph O'Neill, 7th New Jersey Volunteers. 


Dismissals Revoked. 


The orders of dismissal heretofore issued in the following cases have been 
revoked :-— 

Colonel G. Kammerling, 9th Ohio Volunteers, thus permitting him to stand 
out of the service of the United States on the muster-out as made on the rolls 
of his regiment. 

Captain H. L. Smith, 5th New York Artillery, and he is honorably discharged, 
to date May 28, 1863. 

Lieutenant Albert E. Kingsley, 29th Maine Volunteers, and he is honorably dis- 
charged, to date June 2, 1864. 

The following-named officers of the 6th Michigan Heavy Artillery, and they are 
honorably discharged, to date October 16, 1864:— 

Colonel Edward Bacon. 

Captain Sylvester Cogswell. 

Captain John C. Pepper, 84th Illinois Volunteers, and he is honorably discharged, 
to date July 9, 1863. 

Captain Edwin M. Newcomb, 16th Iowa Volunteers, and he is honorably dis- 
charged, to date October 29, 1864. 

Colonel A. Langworthy, 99th Ohio Volunteers, and he has been honorably 
discharged, to date September 4, 1862. 

Captain Alexander Inness, 68th United States Colored Infantry, and he has 
been honorably discharged, to date October 27, 1864. 

Captain Albert F. Ransom, Commissary of Subsistence, United States Volun- 
teers, and he has been restored to his former rank and position in the service. 

First Lieutenant Henry P. George, 2d Wisconsin Cavalry, and he has been 
honorably discharged, to date November 28, 1864. 

Second Lieutenant R. H. Montgomery, 5th United States Cavalry, and he has 
been reinstated. 

Captain J. F. McCreary, 138th Pennsylvania Volunteers, and he has been hon- 
orably discharged, as of the date of the order of dismissal. 

Captain John W. Fenton, 132d New York Volunteers, and he has been dis- 
- charged, as of the date of the order of dismissal. 

First Lieutenant Jesse Johnson, 114th Ohio Volunteers, and he has been 
discharged, as of the date of muster-in. 


Dishonorably at 


Assistant Surgeon Charles E. Heath, 57th Massachusetts Volunteers, to date 
November 22, 1864, for having tendered his resignation on the grounds of physical 
disability, and it appearing from the remarks of his superior officers, that his design 
to leave the service arises “ from cowardice only,” and that he is “utterly worth- 
less” as an officer. 

Second Lieutenant D. R. 8. Wells, 126th, Ohio Volunteers, to date February 20, 
1865, on account of physical disability, resulting from his own imprudence, and for 
absence without leave. 


Dishonorable Muster-out Revoked. 


Colonel E. :A. Starling, 35th Kentucky Volunteers, and he is mustered out and 
honorably discharged, to date December 29, 1864. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Edward R. Weir, 35th Kentucky Volunteers, and he is 
mustered out and honorably discharged, to date December 29, 1864. 


Restored to Commission. 
The following officers, heretofore dismissed, have been restored with pay from 
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the date at which they rejoin their regiments for duty, provided the vacancies 
have not been filled by the Governors of their respective States :— 

Captain J. W. Day, 1st Indiana Heavy Artillery. 

Captain William Osterhorn, 31st Missouri Volunteers. 

Secona Lieutenant Allen Ellsworth, 7th Iowa Cavalry. 

Second Lieutenant William I. Laird, 17th Illinois Cavalry. 

Captain Henry S. Burrage, 36th Massachusetts Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant Charles I. Carlin, 15lst New York Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant A. C. Merritt, Signal Corps, heretofore dismissed, has been 
restored to his former rank and position in the service. 

Captain G. W. P. Smith, of Smith’s Independent Company Maryland Volunteers. 

Captain Eli F. Scott, 83d Indiana Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Edward McCaffrey, 79th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 


Exempt from Dismissal. 


The following-named officers, charged with offences, and heretofore published, 
are exempt from being dismissed the service of the United States, the Military 
Commission instituted by Special Orders, No. 53, series of 1863, from the War 
Department, having reported that satisfactory defence has been made in their 


respective cases:— 
February 20, 1865, 

Surgeon D. B. Davendorf, 19th Wisconsin Volunteers. 

Captain O. F Wisner, 22d New York Cavairy. 

Captain William B. Snell, 13th Maine Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Alexander Annan, Quartermaster 103d, New York Voluntee 

Captain Albert M. Green, 6th Kentucky Cavalry. , 

Surgeon William Upjohn, 7th Michigan Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant George W. McCormick, 7th, Michigan Cavalry. 

February, 27, 1865. 

Lieutenant-Colonel 8S. R. Mott, 57th Ohio Volunteers. 

Lieutenant-Colonel George L. Montague, 37th Massachusetts Volunteers. 

The following-named officers, charged with offences, and heretofore published, 
are exempt from being dismissed the service ofthe United States, they having been 
previously honorably discharged by the Special Orders set opposite their respect- 
ive names :— 

First Lieutenant Thomas B. Lamb, 21st Ohio Volunteers. Special Orders, No. 8, 
January 5, 1865, Head-quarters Department of the Cumberland. 

Captain Carl Moritz, 37th Ohio Volunteers. Special Orders, No. 271, December 
2, 1864, Head-quarters Department and Army of the Tennessee. 


Dishonorable Discharge Revoked, 


The orders heretofore issued, dishonorably discharging the following-named 
officers of the 9th Connecticut Volunteers, have been revoked :— 

Colonel T. W. Cahill. 

Captain William Wright. 


Dropped from the Rolls. 


Lieutenant William K. Hewitt, Adjutant 3d Wisconsin Cavalry, to date No- 
vember 31, 1863, he having been reported absent without leave since that date, 
and his whereabouts unknown. 


Regular Navp. 
Orders, &e. 


Feb. 14.—Commodore Joseph Lanman, detached from command of the Minnesota, 
and waiting orders. 


Feb, 3.—Captain John A. Winslow, ordered to duty under Rear-Admiral Gregory. 
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Feb. 9.—Captain Melancthon Smith, detached from command of the Wabash, and 
waiting orders. 

Feb. 15,—Captain Henry S. Stellwagen, ordered to command the Pawnee. 

Feb. 21.—Captain John De Camp, ordered to command the Receiving-Ship Con- 
stellation. 

Feb. 27.—Captain Edward Middleton, detached from the command of the St. 
Mary’s, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered North. , 


Feb. 2.—Commander A. S. Baldwin, detached from duty as Inspector at New 
York, on the reporting of his relief, and waiting orders. Commander E. W. Car- 
penter, ordered to duty as Inspector at Navy Yard, New York. 

Feb, 3.~Commander A. K. Hughes, detached from duty under Acting Rear- 
Admiral Lee, but will continue present duty under Commodore Livingston at Mound 
City, Illinois. 

Feb. 7.—Commander E. W. Carpenter, orders to the New York Yard revoked. 

Feb. 8—Commander Thomas M. Brasher, ordered to command the Fredonia 
(Pacific Squadron). Commander A. S. Baldwin, ordered to resume his duties at the 
New York Yard. 

Feb. 10.—Commander John P. Bankhead, detached from special duty at New 
York, and ordered to command the Wyoming. Commander John Downes, de- 
tached from special duty at Boston, and ordered to command the Grand Gulf. 

Feb, 15.—Commander William Ronckendorff, ordered to command the Monadnock. 
Commander E.G. Parrott, detached from command of the Monadnock, on the re- 
porting of his relief, and ordered to command the Miantonomah. Commander 
George B. Balch, detached from command of the Pawnee, on the reporting of his 
relief, and ordered North. * 

Feb. 17.—Commander George M. Colvocoresses, detached from command of the 
Wachusett, on the reporting of his relief, and waiting orders. Commander Robert 
Townsend, detached from command of the Mohongo, and ordered to command the 
Wachusett. 

Feb. 21.—Commander John J. Young, detached from the command of the Ren- 
dezvous, Brooklyn, N. Y., on the reporting of his relief, and waiting orders. 
Commander James ©. Williamson, detached from command of the Flag, and or- 
dered to command the Rendezvous at Brooklyn, N. Y. Commander E. C. Bowers, 
detached from command of the Receiving-Ship Vandalia, on the reporting of his 
relief, and waiting orders. Commander M. C. Marin, ordered to command the Re- 
ceiving-Ship Vandalia. 

Feb, 23.—Commander N. C. Bryant, detached from the Naval Station, Mound 
City, Illinois, and ordered to Ordnance duty at that station. Commander A. K. 
Hughes, detached from Ordnance duty at Mound City, Illinois, and ordered to duty 
at the Naval Station at that place. 

Feb, 24.—Commander A. D. Harrell, detached from command of the Chicopee, on 
the reporting of his relief, and ordered to report to Rear-Admiral Gregory for duty. 

Feb 27.—Commander J. W. A. Nicholson, ordered to command the Mohongo. 
Commander M. C. Marin, orders to the Vandalia revoked. Commander George M. 
Colvocoresses, ordered to command the St. Mary’s. 


Feb. 3.- Lieutenant-Commander F. H. Blake, detached from command of the 
Vicksburg, and granted sick leave. 

Feb. 6.—Lieutenant-Commander Edward P. Williams, detached from Ordnance 
duty at New York, and ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron. Lieutenant-Com- 
mander William P. McCann, ordered to command the Tahoma. 

Feb. 8.—Lieutenant-Commander Edward Simpson, detached from duty at New 
York, and ordered to duty as Fleet-Captain of the West Gulf Squadron. 

Feb, 9.—Lieutenant-Commander C, H: Cushman, detached from the Wabash, and 
waiting orders. Lieutenant-Commander William E. Fitzhugh, ordered to the 
Mississippi Squadron. Lieutenant-Commander Byron Wilson, detached from the 
Mississippi Squadron, on the reporting of his relief, and waiting orders. 

Feb. 10.—Lieutenant-Commander T. 8. Phelps, detached from the South Atlantic 
Squadron, and waiting orders. 

Feb, 14.—Lieutenant-Commander 8. P. Quackenbush, detached from the South 
Atlantic Squadron, and ordered North. 

Feb, 23.—Lieutenant-Commander Thomas §. Phelps, ordéred to command the 
Lenapee. Lieutenant-Commander Lewis A. Kimberly, ordered to the Colorado, 
Lieutenant-Commander Samuel M agaw, detached from command of the Lenapee 
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and granted sick leave. Lieutenant-Commander Charles H. Cushman, ordered to 
temporary dnty under Rear-Admiral Gregory. 

Feb, 24,—Lieut-Commander Henry N. T. Arnold, ordered to command the Chi- 
copee. Lieutenant-Commander William B, Cushing, detached from command of 
the Monticello, and waiting orders. 


Feb, 8.—Lieutenant Governeur K. Haswell, detached from Naval Rendezvous in 
Brooklyn, and ordered to the Rendezvous in New York, under command of Captain 
Bullis. Lieutenant Joshua R. Bishop, detached from the Naval Academy, and 
ordered to the Wyoming. 

Feb. 9.—Lieutenants FE. C. V. Blake and Henry C. Tallman, detached from the 
Wabash, and waiting orders. 

Feb. 14.—Lieutenant M. S. Stuyvesant, detached from the Minnesota, and ordered 
to the Naval Academy. Lieutenant William T. Sampson, detached from the South 
Atlantic Squadron, and ordered North. Lieutenant Edwin T. Woodward, detached 
from the Minnesota, and waiting orders. 

Feb. 15.—Lieutenant John McFarland, ordered to the Galatea. Lieutenant Henry 
M. Blue, detached from the Naval Academy, and ordered to the Tuscarora. 

Feb, 23.—Lieutenant George Dewey, detached from the Colorado, and waiting 
orders. Lieutenant George M. Bache, detached from the Powhatan, and waiting 
orders. Lieutenant C M. Schoonmaker, detached from the Augusta, and waiting 
orders. 

Feb. 21.—Lieutenants George C. Remey and C. M. Schoonmaker, ordered to the 
De Soto. 


Feb, 3.—Acting Ensign G. W. McClure, detached from special duty in New York, 
under Captain Bullis, and waiting orders. 

Feb, t.—-Acting Ensign G. W. McClure, ordered to the Juniata. 

Feb, 8.—Acting Ensigns Charles D. Sigsbee and George D. B. Glidden, ordered 
to the Wyoming. 


Feb. 8.—-Chaplain Charles R. Hale, detached from the Naval Academy, and 
ordered to the Colorado. 
Feb. 9—Chaplain Charles A. Davis, detached from the Wabash, and waiting 
orders, 
Appointed Assistant Surgeon. 


Feb. 14.—Howard M. Rundlett. 


Feb. 3.—Surgeon James McClelland, detached from the Colorado, and waiting 
orders. 

Feb. 7.—Surgeon John P. Quinn, detached from the Minnesota, and ordered to 
the Flag-Ship of the North Atlantic Squadron. 

Feb. 9.—Surgeon H. F. McSherry, detached from the Wabash, and waiting 
orders. 

Feb. 11.—Assistant Surgeon Charles 8, Hubbard, detached from the Navy Yard, 
Boston, and ordered to the Connecticut. 

Feb. 14.—Assistant Surgeon William S. Ford, detached from the Minnesota, and 
waiting orders. 

Feb. 18.—Surgeon A. 8. Gihon, ordered to the Navy Yard at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. Surgeon M. G. Delaney, detached from the Navy Yard, Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, on the reporting of his relief, and waiting orders. Assistant Sur- 
geon 8. J. Clark, ordered to the Receiving-Ship Vandalia. Surgeon R. L. Weber, . 
ordered to the Naval Rendezvous, Chicago, Illinois. Assistant Surgeon F. L. Du 
Bois, detached from the Naval Rendezvous, Chicago, Illinois, and waiting orders. 
Assistant Surgeon B. H. Kidder, detached from the Colorado, and ordered to the 
Naval Academy. 

Feb, 24.—Surgeon Henry O. Mayo, detached from the Powhattan, and waiting 
orders. 

Feb, 28.—Assistant Surgeon C. H. Page, ordered to the Navy Yard at Boston. 


Feb, 3.—Paymaster C. C. Jackson, detached from duty under Acting Rear-Admi- 
ral Lee, but will continue present duty under Commodore Livingston, at Mound 
City, Illinois. 

Feb. 6.—Paymaster J. A. Smith, ordered to the Receivimg-Ship Constellation, at 
Norfolk, Virginia. Assistant Paymaster George W. Beaman, detached from duty 
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as Purchasing Paymaster, at Cairo, Illinois, on the reporting of his relief, and waite 
ing orders. 

Feb. 9.—Paymaster George Cochran, detached from the Wabash, on the comple- 
tion of transfer, and ordered to settle his accounts, 

Feb. 13.—Assistant Paymaster G. W. Beaman, ordered to the Robb, and to 
take charge of the accounts of certain other vessels of the Mississippi Squadron. 
Paymaster George L. Davis, detached from all duty except that of Paymaster of the 
Receiving-Ship Great Western, at Mound City, Illinois. Assistant Paymaster H. 
N. Hanna (of the Agawam), to transfer accounts, &c., to his relief, and regard his 
resignation as accepted. 

Feb. 14.—Paymaster Charles C. Upham, detached from the Minnesota, on com- 
pletion of transfer, and ordered to settle his accounts. 

Feb. 15.—Paymaster James Hoy, Jr., detached from special duty at New York, 
and ordered to the Fort Jackson. 

Feb. 9.—Chief Engineer Alban C. Stimers, detached from the Wabash, and wait- 
ing orders. ; ; 

Feb, 14.—Chief Engineer William H. Rutherford, detached from the Tonawanda, 
on the reporting of his relief, and waiting orders. 

Feb. 24.—Chief Engineer George 8. Bright, detached from the (late) San Jacinto, 
and waiting orders, 


Resigned, 

Feb. 13.—Assistant Paymaster H. M. Hanna. 

Feb. 14.—Assistant Surgeon L. J. Draper (from the 2d inst.). Midshipman A. R. 
8. Foote. 

Feb. 15.—Assistant Paymaster Henry A. Strong, on the reporting of his relief. 
Paymaster Clifton Hellen, on the reporting of his relief. 

Feb, 28.—Assistant Surgeon 8. J. Webber (to take effect on the 10th of April, 
1865). 


Dismissed, 
Feb. 18.—Assistant Surgeon J. O. Burnett. 


Volunteer Navn. 
Orders, &e. 


hi Feb. 6.— Acting Volunteer Lieutenant L. N. Stodder, ordered to command tlie 
iphon. 

Feb. 9.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Samuel Huse, detached from the North 
Atlantic Squadron, and ordered to the Navy Yard, Washington, D. C. Acting 
a Lieutenant L. G. Vassallo, detached from the Ticonderoga, and granted 
sick leave. 

Feb. 13.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant E. D. Bruner, detached from command 
of the Clematis, and ordered to command the Lillian. 

Feb, 15.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant William F. Shankland, ordered to com- 
mand the Banshee. Acting Volunteer Lieutenant B. W. Loring, detached from 
the North Carolina, and ordered to the Naval Rendezvous, Washington, D. C. 

Feb, 22.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant W. H. Garfield, detached from command 
of the Calypso, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered to temporary duty at 
Boston. Acting Volunteer Lieutenant L. N. Stodder, detached from command of 
the Niphon, and ordered to command the Calypso. 

Feb. 24.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant William H. Latham, detached from the 
Flag, and waiting orders, 


Appointed Acting Masters and Pilots. 


Feb. 14.—Henry Buckless, North Atlantic Squadron. 
Feb. 22.—J. B. Edwards, North Atlantic Squadron. 


Feb. 2.—Acting Master H. L. Sturgis, ordered to the James Adger. 
Feb. 3.—Acting Master A. H. Atkinson, ordered to the Sabine. 
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Feb. 6.—Acting Master J. N. Rowe, ordered to the Mercedita. Acting Master 
G. B. Thompson, ordered to the Sagamore, Acting Master C. C. Wells, ordered to 
command the Trefoil. Acting Master J. M. Smalley, detached from the North 
Carolina, and ordered to the Tahoma. 

Feb. 7.—Acting Master Allen Hoxie, ordered to the Florida. Acting Master C. 
‘W. Lamson, orders to the Florida revoked, and granted sick leave. 

Feb, 8.—Acting Masters Robert Barstow and E. B. Mallett, ordered to the Wyo- 


mn. 9.—Acting Master A. H. Atkinson, orders to the Sabine revoked, and he is 
granted sick leave. Acting Master A. W. Kempton, ordered to the Sabine. 

Feb, 10.—Acting Master A. Allen, ordered to the Tahoma. Acting Master 
George Cables, ordered to the Grand Gulf. 

Feb. 15.—Acting Master J. C. Staples, detached from the Savannah, and ordered 
to the Florida. 

Feb, 21.—Acting Master Samuel H. Field, detached from the Rendezvous at Cin- 
cinnati, and ordered to the Receiving-Ship Vermont. Acting Master Charles 
Potter, ordered to the Agawam. 

Feb. 22.—Acting Master Edwin Coffin, ordered to command the Adela. 

Feb. 23.—Acting Master W. F. Pratt, detached from the Commodore Perry, and 
granted sick leave. Acting Master George Ashbury, detached from the (late) San 
Jacinto, and ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron. Acting Master James L. 
Plunkett, ordered to the North Carolina. 

Feb, 25.—Acting Master A. M. Newman, detached from the North Carolina, and 
ordered to the Galena. Acting Master Alfred Everson, to await orders. 

Feb. 27.—Acting Master Alfred Everson, ortlered to the De Soto. 

Feb. 28.—Acting Master William Hedger, detachedfrom the (late) Merrimack, 
and waiting orders. Acting Master G. H. Leinas, detached from the command of 
the Gem of the Sea, and waiting orders. Acting Master R. B. Arrants, detached 
from the Gem of the Sea, and waiting orders. Acting Master L. Wells, detached 
from the New London, and ordered North. . 


Appointed Acting Ensigns. 

Feb, 1.—Aaron Vanderbilt, U. 8. 8. Malvern. 

Feb. 2.—Robert Hunter, U. 8. 8. Wanderer. 

Feb. 8.—William B. Marchant, and waiting orders. 

Feb; 9.—W. R. Brown, U. 8. S. Nansemond. 

Feb. 11.—Roderick McMillen, and ordered to the Potomac Flotilla. 

Feb. 13.—William T. Chatfield, U. 8. 8. Kittatinny; William ©. Seymour, U. 8. 
8S. Sciota. 

Feb. 14.—F. H. McDonald, U. S. 8S. Harvest Moon; Edward H. Sheer, U. 8. 8. 
Perry; Thomas J. Dill, U. 8. 8. Sweet-Briar; Stephen Jones, U. 8. S. Sagamore; 
Charles C. Johnson, U. 8. 8. Chicopee. 

Feb, 21. William H. Dumont, and waiting orders. 

Feb, 22.—G. V. Demorest, U. 8. 8. Vicksburg; John Brann, U. 8. 8. C. P. 
Smith. 

Feb. 23.—George H. Fletcher, U. 8. 8. Grand Gulf. 

Feb. 24.—William L. Howarth, waiting orders. 

Feb. 27.—John Walker, U. 8. 8S. Gem of the Sea. 


Appointed Acting Ensigns, and ordered to the School-Ship Savannah, 
Feb. 2.—Joseph E. Armstrong. 
Feb. 3—Alexander Lewis and L. W. Savage. 
Feb. 4.—FEdward C. Remington and Isaac V. Braley. 
Feb. 6.—Oliver A. Spear. 
Feb. 14.—Joshua Cook, Jr., James W. Eaton, and P. R. Runnels. 
Feb. 15.—William H. Reed. 
Feb. 17.—Arthur W. Emerson. 
Feb, 20.—P. C. Gooding and O. Darwin Owen. 
Feb, 21.—Charles F. Barton and Carl E. Randrup. 
Feb. 23.—J. W. A. Bennet. 
Feb, 28.—John J. Wescott. 


Feb, 2.—Acting Ensign Philo P. Hawkes, detached from the Fear Not, on the 
reporting of his relief, and ordered North. 
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Feb. 6.—Acting Ensign C. F. Dunderdale, detached from the North Carolina, and 
ordered to the Sagamore. Acting Ensign E. H. Miller, ordered to the Trefoil. 
Acting Ensigns J. W. Goodwin and J. H. Rogers, ordered to the Niphon. Acting 
Ensign Paul Borner, ordered to the Mercedita. Acting Ensign George H. Drew, 
ordered to the Tahoma. Acting Ensign ©, A. Hodgdon, ordered to the Niphon. 
Acting Ensign William Mellen, ordered to the Tahoma. Acting Ensign Franklin 
J. Latham, ordered to the North Carolina. 

Feb. i.—Acting Ensign Peter W. Fagan, detached from the John Adams, and 
ordered North. 

Feb. 9.—Acting Ensigns E. A. Small and Whitman Chase, detached from the 
Wabash, and waiting orders. Acting Ensign L. R. Chester, detached from the 
Pontoosuc, and granted sick leave. ‘ 

Feb. 10.—Acting Ensign C. 8. Lawrence, ordered to the Grand Gulf. 

Feb. 13.—Acting Ensign A. H. Fuller, detached from the Hendrick Hudson, on 
the reporting of his relief, and ordered North. 

Feb. 14.—Acting Ensign A. P. Bashford, detached from the South Atlantic 
Squadron, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered North. Acting Ensign 
William H. Jennings, detached from the Minnesota, and ordered to the Vandalia. 

Feb. 15.—Acting Ensign H. B. Francis, detached from the Wissahickon, and 
ordered North. Acting Ensign Joseph Arant, detached from the Henry Brinker, 
and ordered to the Savannah. 

Feb. 16.—Acting Ensign Logan Dyson, detached from the Roanoke, and ordered 
to the Potomac Flotilla. Acting Ensign George L. Sands, detached from the 
Powhatan, and ordered to the Potomac Flotilla. Acting Ensign William Chandler, 
detached from the St. Lawrence, and ordered to the Santiago de Cuba. 

Feb. 11.—Acting Ensign Thomas E. Harvey, detached from the Canandaigua, on 
the reporting of his relief, and ordered North. 

g ap 18.—Acting Ensign James McVey, detached from the Proteus, and granted 
sick leave. 

Feb, 20.—Acting Ensign Cleveland F. Dunderdale, detached from the Sagamore, 
and ordered to the Vanderbilt. Acting Ensign John Quevedo, detached from the 
Florida, and ordered to the Louisville. Acting Ensign William B. Marchant, 
ordered to the Sagamore. Acting Ensign John F. Merry, detached from the North 
Atlantic Squadron, and granted sick leave. 

Feb. 22.—Acting Ensigns J. W. Goodwin and Albert A. Davis, detached from 
the Niphon, and ordered to the Adela. Acting Ensign William H. Dumont, ordered 
to the Adela. 

Feb, 24.—Acting Ensign C. A. Hodgdon, orders to the Niphon revoked, and he 
is ordered to the Chimo. Acting Ensign Edwin B. Pratt, detached from the (late) 
San Jacinto, and waiting orders. 

Feb. 25.—Acting Ensign Thomas 8. Gay, detached from the North Atlantic 
Squadron, and waiting orders. Acting Ensign Charles R. Fleming, detached from 
the (late) San Jacinto, and waiting orders, Acting Ensign J. H. Rogers, detached 
from the Niphon, and granted sick leave. Acting Ensign H. L. R. Woods, detached 
from the Potomac Flotilla, and granted sick leave. Acting Ensigus J. L. Vennard 
and Willis G. Perry, ordered to the Galena. 

Feb, 27.—Acting Ensign A. R. Hazard, ordered to the De Soto. Acting Ensign 
C. R. Fleming, ordered to the Trefoil, 

Feb. 28.—Acting Ensigns William J. Kirby, Simpson Jenney, and Henry Hamre, 
detached from the (late) Merrimack, and waiting orders. Acting Ensigns B. P. 
Trask and Samuel T. Bliss, detached from the Gem of the Sea, and waiting orders. 


Appointed Acting Assistant Surgeons. 


Feb, 2.—George O. Burgess, and ordered to the Forest Rose. 

Feb. 3.—James W. Wilson, and ordered to the North Carolina. 

Feb. 8.—Robert J. Richards, and ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron. 

Feb. 9.—Benjamin A. Sawyer, and ordered to the Ohio. 

Feb. 10.—H. J. Babin, and ordered to the Ohio. 

Feb. 11.—Prerley H. Johnson, and ordered to the North Carolina. 

Feb, 13.—Lewis Darling, Jr., and ordered to the North Carolina. 

Feb. 16.—Henry Shaw, and ordered to the Ohio. 

Feb. 20.—Philip J. Gilbert, and ordered to the West Gulf Squadron; James D. 
Noble, and ordered to the Princeton. -. 

Fob, 22.—John Gordon, and ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. 
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Feb. 23.—William H. Faxon, and ordered to the North Carolina. 

Feb. 25.—Edward Macomb, and ordered to the North Carolina. 

Feb. 27.—Nelson Ingraham, and ordered to the North Carolina; Henry C. Mere- 
dith, and ordered to the Princeton. 


Feb. 4.—Acting Assistant Surgeon George C. Reynolds, ordered to the Chenango. 

Feb. 8.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Israel Bushong, detached from the South 
Atlantic Squadron, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered North. Acting 
Assistant Surgeon A. H. Abernethy, orders to the Dai Ching revoked, and he is 
ordered to the North Carolina. 

Feb. 9.—Acting Assistant Surgeon W. L. Campbell, detached from the Wabash, 
and waiting orders. Acting Assistant Surgeon J. W. Wilson, detached from the 
North Carolina, and ordered to the Preston. 

Feb. 11.—Acting Assistant Surgeon A. H. Abernethy, ordered to the Donegal. 

Feb. 13.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Edgar 8. Smith, detached from the Potomac, 
and ordered to the Florida. 

Feb. 16.—Acting Assistant Surgeon John E. Cobb, detached from the Newbern, 
and ordered to the Florida. Acting Assistant Surgeon Edgar S. Smith, detached 
from the Florida, and waiting orders. 

Feb. 11.—Acting Assistant Surgeon George Doig, detached from the Emma, and 
ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron. Acting Assistant Surgeon M. C. Drennan, 
ordered to the Emma. 

Feb. 22.— Acting Assistant Surgeon Henry Shaw, detached from the Ohio, and 
ordered to the Maratanza. Acting Assistant Surgeon John W. Hamilton, detached 
from the Maratanza, and granted sick leave. 

Feb. 28.—Acting Assistant Surgeon James D. Noble, detached from the Princeton, 
and ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. Acting Assistant Surgeon Benjamin A. 
Sawyer, detached from the Ohio, and ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. Acting 
Assistant Surgeon P. H. Johnson, detached from the North Carolina, and ordered 
to the Hunchback. 

Appointed Acting Assistant Paymasters. 

Feb. 1.—G. H. Thompson, and waiting orders. 

Feb. 6.—James D. Cassard, and waiting orders. 

Feb. 7.—George E. Martin and J. C. Stoever, and waiting orders. 

Feb. 8.—Seth E. Hartwell, and waiting orders. 

Feb. 10.—George W. White, H. A. Thompson, and Myron M. Hovey, and waiting 
orders. 


Feb, 1.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Henry S. Machette, ordered to the Donegal. 

Feb. 3.—Acting Assistant Paymaster J. G. Orme, detached from the Whitehead, 
on the reporting of his relief, and ordered North to settle his accounts. Acting 
Assistant Paymaster George R. Watkins, ordered to the Whitehead. Acting 
Assistant Paymaster James W. Hanson, ordered to instruction at New York. 

Feb. 4.—Acting Assistant Paymaster R. 8S. McConnell, ordered to the Nipsic. 
Acting Assistant Paymaster E. P. Sheldon, ordered to instruction at New York. 

Feb. 6.—Acting Assistant Paymaster J. Bayard Redfield, orders to the Kenwood 
revoked, and he is ordered to duty as Purchasing Paymaster at Mound City, Illinois. 

Feb. 7.—Acting Assistant Paymaster H. D. Kimberly, detached from the Kon- 
sington, and waiting orders. Acting Assistant Paymaster J. F. Wood, ordered to 
the Kensington. 

Feb. 8.—Acting Assistant Paymaster E. T. Barker, ordered to the Mercedita. 
Acting Assistant Paymaster, John Macmahon, ordered to the Sagamore. Acting 
Assistant Paymaster Henry T. Stancliff, ordered to instruction at New York. Act- 
ing Assistant Paymaster James W. Hanson, ordered to the Trefoil. Acting Assist- 
ant Paymaster E. P Sheldon, ordered to the Tahoma. 

Feb. 13.—Acting Assistant Paymaster 0. F. Browning, ordered to the Ethan 
Allen. Acting Assistant- Paymaster William R. Woodward, detached from the 
Ethan Allen, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered North. Acting Assistant 
Paymaster Lewis F. Whitin, ordered to the Tristam Shandy. Acting Assistant 
Paymaster H. T. Stancliff, ordered to the Agawam. 

feb. 15.—Acting Assistant Paymaster John Read, ordered to settle his accounts, 

Feb, 16.—Acting Assistant Paymaster D. A. Smith, Jr., ordered to the Wyo- 
ming. . 

Feb. 17.—Acting Assistant Paymaster G. N. Simpson, ordered to the Sebago. 

Feb. 18.— Acting Assistant Paymaster Seth E. Hartwell, ordered to instruction 
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at New York. Acting Assistant Paymaster George E. Martin, ordered to instruc- 
tion at New York. 

Feb. 20.—Acting Assistant Paymaster H. B. Wetherill, detached from the Ken- 
wood, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered to settle his accounts. Acting 
Assistant Paymaster L. G. Morrow, ordered to the Kenwood. Acting Assistant 
Paymaster H. K. Opp, ordered to special duty at the Philadelphia Navy Yard. Act- 
ing Assistant Paymaster William A. Carpenter, ordered to instruction at New York. 

Feb. 21.—Acting Assistant Paymaster James F. Hamilton, detached from the 
Naval Station at Mound City, Illinois, and waiting orders. Acting Assistant Pay- 
masters H. A. Thompson, Jr., G. W. White, and Theophilus Fravel, ordered to 
instruction at New York. 

Feb. 24.—Acting Assistant Paymasters H. A. Thompson, Jr., George W. White, 
Theophilus Fravel, William Carpenter, and S. E. Hartwell, ordered to the Missis- 
sippi Squadron. 

Feb. 28.—Acting Assistant Paymaster George E. Martin, ordered to the Adela 


Feb, 14.—Acting Chief Engineer A. K. Eddews, detached from the Minnesota, 
and ordered to the Tonawanda. 


Promoted for Good Conduct, &c. 

Feb. 1.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenants J. W. Smith, Edward Hooker, and E. F. 
Devins, to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant-Commanders. Acting Master James R. 
Wheeler, to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. 

Feb. 17.—Acting Ensign J. H. Cousens, to Acting Master. 

Feb. 22.—Acting Ensign Edward A. Small, to Acting Master. 

Feb, 25.—Acting Master’s Mate Thomas S. Gay, to Acting Ensign, for gallant 
conduct in assisting to destroy the rebel ram Albemarle. Acting Ensign William 
L. Howarth, to Acting Master, for the same service as Mr. Gay. 

Feb, 28.—Acting First Assistant Engineers J. W. Nystrom and George B.. 
Whiting, to Acting Chief Engineers. 


Resigned, 

Feb. 1.—Acting Master C. B. Dahlgren. 

Feb, 2.—Acting Ensign Thomas H. Marks. 

Feb. 3.—Acting Master Norman Penfield; Acting Ensign William H. McLean. 

Feb. 7.—Acting Master Charles H. Hamilton. 

Feb. 9.—Acting Ensign Charles H. Pierce; Acting Assistant Surgeon Alfred E. 
Emery. 

Feb, 10.—Acting Assistant Surgeon James R. Dran; Acting Master J. M. Smalley 

Feb. 13.—Acting Ensign F. Hopkins. 

Feb. 15.— Acting Assistant Surgeon L. Michel; Acting Master Allen Hoxie, 

Feb. 16.—Acting Ensign E. C. Bowers, Jr. 

Feb. 18.— Acting Volunteer Lieutenant George Taylor; Acting Ensign Whitman 
Chase. 

Feb. 20.—Acting Assistant Paymasters O. F. Browning and John R. Bowler. 

Feb, 21.—Acting Masters Thomas Symmes and J. W. Stapleford. 

Feb. 22.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Samuel H. Weil. 

Feb. 24.—Acting Ensign Edward Ryan. 

Feb. 25.—Acting Masters L. W. Hill and John J. Rogers; Acting Assistant Pay- 
master William EK. Foster. : 

Feb, 28.—Acting Master George Ferris. 


Revoked, 


Feb. 9.—Acting Master and Pilot Charles M. Lane. 

Feb. 14.—Acting Ensign Charles A. Stewart. 

Feb, 15.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Daniel W. Jones. . 
Feb, 24.—Acting Assistant Surgeon F. W. Williams, 
Feb. 25.—Acting Master C. W. Lamson. 


Dismissed. 
Feb. 13.—Acting Ensign W. G. Jones. 
Feb. 18.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Joseph Welsh. 
Feb, 21.—Acting Ensign Arnold Harris. 
Feb, 24.—Acting Master George W. Frost. 





